











Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
are asked over and over again. 
Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


Q. 


“What kind of life insurance 
pays me while [’m still living?” 


A. 


Nearly all regular life insurance 
policies now have provisions so 
that you can collect while you are 
still living. But there are special 
policies that will pay you definite 
amounts at definite times. For ex- 
ample, an endowment policy guar- 
antees you the full amount of the 
policy after a certain number of 
years—usually 10, 15 or 20. A 
retirement policy guarantees you a 
specified monthly income, or cash 
in a lump sum, when you reach a 
certain age. Since 1859, as you’ll 





see when you read the rest of this 
story, Mutual Benefit Life has made 
life insurance.a sound living invest- 
ment—and not a die-to-win prop- 
osition. In other words 


humg imsurance 
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Before Abe Lincoln was elected president 
Mutual Benefit Life was offering 


LIVING INSURANCE 


Life insurance was originated, of course, to help men provide for 
their families in event of death. Yet, less than 15 years after its 
founding, Mutual Benefit Life had made life insurance a sound 
living investment, paying the policyholder on his own life. 


Following the first such endowment policy Mutual Benefit 
Life added many additional “living benefits” — 

enabling policyholders to borrow on policies, and take 
dividends for emergencies. and opportunities. Liberal settlement 
options were designed, allowing policyholders to take cash 
values on other types of policies as income 

for their retirement years. 





2 THE 


MUTUAL 


BENEFII 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, NJ. 


Over the years “living insurance 
has become so popular that 
Mutual Benefit Life now pays out 
$2 to policyholders, for every $1 


paid out in death claims! 
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SAY WHAT 
“ YOU PLEASE. 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Thanks for the Orchids 


Dear Editor: 
Keep up the good work. You have a 
swell magazine. I like “Interview of 
the Week,” “History Behind the Head- 
lines,” Crossword Puzzle, and “Say 
What You Please.” I don’t always agree 
with “Movie Check List,” but probably 
there are others who do. 
Shelvy Jean Flowers 
Hancock High School 
Hancock, Md. 


Summer Vacations? Yes and No 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with the idea of “no vaca- 
tion for high school students” for one 
main reason—I love school. At first, this 
may sound like a contradiction, but 
actually it’s not. As many very wise 
adults will tell you, “These are the best 
years of our lives.” Unfgrtunately, by 
the time we begin to ales how right 
they are, it’s too late. 

I'm a senior, I know. I'd give any- 
thing to be able to turn back the clock 
and start all over again. These four, 
fleeting years spent in high school go 
fast enough. Why make them any 
shorter than they are? We'll be out in 
the world to face life, with its hardships, 
problerns, and _ responsibilities soon 
enough. Personally, I’m in no hurry. 

However, there are also several good 
arguments in favor of the idea. For one, 
teachers would have year-round em- 
ployment, instead of having to find 
extra jobs during the summer, as most 
of them now do. For another, more time 
could be spent going over subjects thor- 
oughly, rather than “skimming through” 
the material when the last few months 
before vacation roll around. 

Last, but not least, the increase in 
juvenile delinquency during the sum- 
mer months would be curbed consid- 
erably. This alone would make the idea 
worthy of serious consideration. I leave 
the final decision, however, to those far 
more qualified than I. 


Jim Brandt 


St. Catherine’s High School 
Racine. Wisconsin 












SCENICRUISER — A 43-passenger dual -level 





plete washroom, famous Air Suspension Ride. 


HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A modern Air Sus- 


dows, air conditioning, contoured easy-chairs. 





luxury bus, with raised observation deck, com- | Sows coach with panoramic picture win- 





when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler! 







Send me special information on a tour to: 


Air Suspension Ride is the secret shared 
by both these newest, smartest Greyhound 
coaches. Rubber-nylon air bellows replace 
conventional metal springs . . . giving you 
the world’s smoothest, gentlest ride. 

You'll meet the real America when you 
travel aboard these coaches . . . with the 
most dramatic sightseeing ever possible, 
through huge picture windows. 
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FREE! U.S. MAP —with Tour Facts 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. for full-color map of America, with details on 
50 Expense-Paid Tours. 
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GREYHOUN D:’ 
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“Biggie” Munn, Director of Athletics at Michigan State College, 
has had a highly successful career as coach of the SPartans. 
Last year, in his final term as coach, his team tied for the Big 
10 Championship, won a thrilling Rose Bowl Game 28 to 20. 

The inset diagram shows Michigan State’s buck lateral play 
as it is operated from the single wing. The ball is centered 
directly to the fullback who fakes a line buck off his own right 
guard. Instead he gives off to the quarterback who laterals to 
the left half. The left half keeps on to his right, then suddenly 
stops and throws a forward pass to the quarterback on the 
left sideline. 


Every coach is interested in the physical condition ; 
of his players because good football requires good How to Score a Touchdown in Good Eating! 
health. Here’s what “Biggie” Munn says about Like the seven man line that protects your football 


diet: “A good diet is important to every athlete. team’s backfield, there are seven basic foods that 
protect your good health. These are: milk, meat or 


And enriched bread is an igure pars ofa good eggs, butter or fortified margarine, vegetables, fruits, 
diet. It supplies body-building nutrients and fur- citrus fruits or tomatoes and cereals and enriched 
nishes lots of energy. Bread guyeuuage yan bread. Eat these basic foods every day! Include 
helps build the kind of enriched bread, an important source of B complex 
bodies that are needed to Bekersw . ; vitamins and iron in every meal every day. 


win tough football games.” 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate 
Editor: Irving DeW. Talmadge (Foreign Affairs); 
Assistant Editors: Patricia Thomas (Features), 
Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman  Masin 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Will Annapolis and West Point have to go begging 
for men? Three years ago there were three appli- 
cants for each of the 1,200 appointments to the 
Naval Academy. This year there were only two. 
West Point also reports fewer applicants. The Air 
Force expected 5,000 applicants for the new Air 
Academy. Only 500 applied for 300 appointments. 
Is something wrong with the way appointments are 
made? See Forum Topic of the Week: “Wanted: 


(Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), Men for the Academies”—p. 7 


Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor), William 
D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia 
Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Re- 


search), Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). Japan is in serious trouble—not enough 


land and too many mouths to feed. She 
must export or die. And she hasn’t too 
much to sell or many places to sell it. 
Must we continue to support Japan like 
es @ C. Ulweed Drake, Associate Director a poor relation? If we don’t, will she turn 
of Field Service @ Agnes Laurino, Business to Red China and Russia for help? See 
Manager. T “Japan—Operation Survival’—p. 10 


G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President @ 
Don Layman, Vice-President and Director of 
Sales Promotion @ Dudley Meek, Vice-President 
and Treasurer @ Ken Hall, Director of Special 





EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1954-1955 


Dr. William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland 

Miss Eunice Johns, Horace Mann High School, 
Gary, Indiana. 

Miss Ruth A. Lee, Shelton High School, Shelton, 
Connecticut. 

Mrs. Willard G. Nifschke, Chairman, Social 
Studies Department, William B. Travis High 
School, Austin, Texas. 


The American farmer is caught in a squeeze. Farm 
prices are going down. At the same time the prices 
of the things he buys have remained steady How is 
he to earn a fair return on his investment? Uncle 
Sam has been buying the farmer’s surplus crops, but 
is that the solution to his troubles? Next January a 
; ; : new agricultural law goes into effect. How will it 
Mr. Harry H. Rigg, Chairman, Social Studies n: P 
Department, Pershing High School, Detroit, work? Will it satisfy the farmer? The consumer? See 
Michigan, “Down on the Farm’—p. 13 
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weekly during the school year Sept. 

through May inclusive, except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Indexed in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a school 
year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
ae University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 

, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


The United States Army has come up with a 
technical training program for high school 
graduates. Qualified young men and women 
can choose from more than 100 specialist 
courses before enlisting. If accepted for specific 
schooling, they will receive a written guarantee 
of a reserved seat, with the decision to join 
still in their hands. 

Courses ranging from atomic, automotive, 
and electronic engineering to photography and 
wire maintenance are taught at Army schools 
throughout the country. 

Typical of the specialists in khaki is Cpl. 
Michael Schmidt of Chicago, Ill., shown check- 
ing the tuning of a parabolic microwave an- 
tenna at the Signal School, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. His headset keeps ‘him in touch with oper- 
stors ina nearby transmitting station. 
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Like squirrels with their store of nuts, some people 
can’t help saving old letters and documents. The 
attics of America are crammed. Most of this paper 
is worthless, but when the people back of the let- 
ters are associated with great events, the letters 
become the source material of history. Now the 
most important private collection of letters is to be 
published—those of the Adams family—300,000 
manuscript pages. See History Behind the Head- 
lines: “Portrait of a Family’—p. 16 


Dan had never been a coward before, and 
now he was beaten, alone and ashamed on 
the desolate mountain road. But you can’t 
always win the first time, and a man didn’t 
have to stay beaten. See “Get Up and Fight 
Again,” short story by Jeremy Griffith—p. 21 


How about teaching as a career? See 
“Think Twice About Teaching”’—p. 22 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 3; Tribute to Augustus K. Oliver, p. 6; 
Understanding the News, p. 17; What Do You Know? p. 20; Crossword 
Puzzle, p. 28; Jam Session, p. 32; Sports, p. 34; Camera Angles, p. 36; 
Stamps, p. 38; Laughs, p. 39. 
























UGUSTUS K. OLIVER, chairman of the Board of Di- 

rectors of Scholastic Magazines, was 73 years old when 
he died last month in his home city of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. To paint a word-picture of this fine man you would 
need to use all the adjectives which best describe a “good 
citizen.” 


For Mr. Oliver's career was the essence of all the finest 
characteristics of good citizenship. He was not a very 
wealthy man. He was a “giver” not merely of money alone, 
but of his time, his energy, his mind and skill. He devoted 
his life, outside of his business career, to hundreds of civic 
activities. It would take pages of space merely to list them. 
But among them were the following: 


He was chairman of the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
American Red Cross almost continuously for 33 years. 
These years included the extraordinary demands of two 
world wars, the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, the 
devastating Pittsburgh flood of 1936, and several other 
local disasters. Thus he became known to his fellow- 
citizens as “Mr. Red Cross of Western Pennsylvania.” 

He was a founder, the first president of Pittsburgh’s 
Community Chest, and its president or campaign chair- 
man for many years. 

For 42 years (37 of them as the Secretary) he was 
a Trustee of Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

For 22 years he was a Trustee of Shady Side Acad- 
emy, a school for boys. 

He served a term on the Pittsburgh City Council. 

He gave a lifetime of devoted service to his parish 
and to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


These were a few of Mr. Oliver's services as a “good citi- 
zen.” His equally-demanding business career began in 1903 
when he was graduated from Yale University. He was a 
reporter, then advertising manager, then editor, and co-pub- 
lisher with his brother, of two daily newspapers in Pittsburgh 
until the newspapers were sold in 1927. A few years later 
he became Chairman of the Board of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, then chairman of the finance committee of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company until his retirement. 


Mr. Oliver’s association with Scholastic Magazines began 
more than 30 years ago. Two young men, fresh out of col- 
lege, sought financial backing among leading Pittsburghers 
for a small publishing venture that one of these young men, 
had launched in 1920. I was that young man. The other 
was G. Herbert McCracken, the senior vice-president of 
Scholastic, who became my business partner in 1922. Mr. 
Oliver was one of the first (and few) men to give encour- 
agement and financial support to this project. In 1925, he 
joined another prominent Pittsburgher, the late George H. 
Clapp, and became a director of our small company. 


Augustus K. Oliver 


“This is man’s highest end, 
To others’ service all his powers to bend.” 


To these two men, and especially to Mr. Oliver, Scholastic 
owes its very life. No matter how devoted to our jobs, we 
of Scholastic Magazines could not have rendered the service 
we have given education, could never have maintained our 
high standards, without them. We could not, in short, have 
existed through the troublous times of the past 30 years 
without the large financial support of Augustus K. Oliver 
and George H. Clapp. While the depression was wrecking 
thousands of business firms, large and small, these two men 
stayed unswervingly behind our small, struggling venture. 


It was Mr. Oliver’s devotion to education, and especially 
to citizenship education, that led to his interest in Scholastic 
Magazines. From 1925 until the time of his death, he was 
an active director of our company. For 15 of those years he 
was treasurer. Since 1947 he has been chairman of ow 
Board of Directors. 


In addition to his financial support, Mr. Oliver has given 
to Scholastic days and weeks of his tirne every year. He was 
deeply interested in Scholastic’s National High School Art 
Exhibition, which was first arranged with his assistance and 
which has been presented annually for 27 years in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 


He was always superbly patient, thoughtful, and kind. He 
constantly bolstered our courage. He deeply shared our con- 
viction that no agency dedicated to the advancement of 
human progress can be effective if, for the sake of tempo- 
rary gain, it compromises with truth or caters to tawdry 
tastes. Mr. Oliver’s first concern-was that we serve the 
schools well, and that we make an honest contribution to 
the cultural and civic standards of our country. 


And, despite his being the largest, and controlling, stock- 
holder in Scholastic Magazines, Mr. Oliver never once, even 
by suggestion, interfered with or dictated the editorial poli- 
cies of Scholastic Magazines. (I take that back. He did, 
once or twice, express the hope that we would remind our 
readers about the Red Cross and Community Chest and 
other civic services. ) 

We at Scholastic will never forget Mr. Oliver. 

We shall remember him for many things—his warmth of 
heart, his devotion to his large family and to his fellowmen, 
his balanced mind, his modesty, his gentle humor, his con- 
fidence that our country’s future was safe in the hands of 
today’s youth. But, above all, we shall remember him for 
his patience, his thoughtful kindness, his generosity, and his 
constant inspiration to the Scholastic staff. 

We wish you had known him, too. 

To keep alive the memory of this fine citizen, Scholastic 
Magazines will soon announce plans for the Augustus K. 
Oliver Awards for Good Citizenship. 


Maunice R. RoBinson 


Founder, President and Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 
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A pro and con discussion: 
How can we increase the number of 


applicants to U. S. service academies? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


In time of war, our nation calls on millions of its citizens 
to leave their peaceful pursuits and defend the country. 
Many of these men will become skilled at warfare. Some 
will earrf commissions as officers and lead others into bgttle. 
But a citizen army, navy, and air force must have a hard 
core of highly trained professionals. It must have officers 
whose lives and careers are dedicated to supplying military 
leadership. 

It was largely to supply our Army with such a professional 
group, that the Military Academy at West Point was 
authorized by President Thomas Jefferson in 1802. The 
Navy, which had trained fledgling officers at sea, soon saw 
the wisdom of having its own Naval Academy, and one 
was founded in 1845, at Annapolis, Md. Next July will 
witness the opening of the U. S. Air Academy at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. There the Air Force will train its own hard 
core of professional soldier-airmen. 


Slump in Applications for Admission 


But there is a disturbing note in our country’s effort 
to secure the military leadership it needs. Young men no 
longer seem as attracted to a career in the Armed Forces 
as were their older brothers, who eagerly sought admission 
to West Point and Annapolis. The startling fact is that 
applications for admission to the U. S. service academies 
are today below normal. 

The Naval Academy experienced the sharpest drop in 
applicants. In 1951 there were three applicants for each 
of the 1,200 appointments to Annapolis. This year there 
were only two applicants for each vacancy. 

West Point reports there were fewer young men trying 














Wide World photo 


The corps of cadets at West Point passes in review. The Military Academy was founded in 1802 by President Jefferson. 


WANTED: Men for the Academies 


to get into the July, 1955, class than the number who 
tried to get in last year. 

An Oregon Congressman reported that he had received 
only one application for the Military Academy. 

Even military aviation seems to have lost some of its 
lure. Only 500 candidates have so far applied for ad- 
mission to the new Air Academy. It had been expected 
that ten times that number would compete for the 300 
openings in the first class. 

What’s behind the slump in applications for admission 
to the service academies? Some say that a career in the 
Armed Forces is not sufficiently rewarding to attract many 
young men. Others put the blame on the system used 
in making service school appointments. 


How Appointments Are Made 


The authorized strength at West Point is 2,496; at 
Annapolis, 4,382. Most of the young men in these service 
academies were appointed by members of Congress. Each 
member of Congress is entitled to have, at the same time, 
five appointees at Annapolis and four at West Point. Repre- 
sentatives must appoint residents of their own districts; 
Senators appoint residents of their states. The same system 
will be used to select candidates for the Air Academy, where 
eventually 2,600 cadets will be enrolled. 

About half the Congressmen make their appointments on 
the basis of high school records, recommendations of friends, 
or political ties. The other half are guided by the .results 
of competitive examinations conducted within their dis- 
tricts by the Civil Service Commission. 

Finally, the young men who have been appointed must 
pass stiff entrance examinations (physical and mental) be- 
fore they are actually admitted to West Point or Annapolis. 
Appointment does not mean automatic admission. 

There are those who feel that this system discourages 
many young men from trying to get into the academies. 
And there are those who defend the system and oppose 
changing it. Here are several points of view. 





We Should Keep the Present 
System Unchanged 


1. It has worked for us in the past 
and it works now. 

Men appointed to West Point and 
Annapolis under the present system 
have supplied the military leadership 
which helped this nation win two 
World Wars. Bradley, Eisenhower, 
MacArthur-—the roll of honor is long. 
Yet these men are only a few of the 
many military commanders to whom the 
nation owes a debt of gratitude. They 
all sought and were given Congres- 
sional appointments to the Military 
Academy. 

Indeed, ever since the Academy was 
founded in 1802, its graduates have 
provided many of our foremost military 
leaders. 

“et Pointers Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson fought brilliantly for the Con- 
federacy. They easily triumphed over 
the politically appointed generals of the 
Union Army. Finally Lincoln named 
such West Point men as Grant, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan to command for the 
North. 

Annapolis men have supplied some 
of our most intrepid naval commanders 
ever since the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. The top admirals of that con- 
flict—Dewey, Schley, Sampson—were all 
graduates of the Naval Academy. 


2. The present system is democratic. 
lt has helped to prevent the rise of an 
“officer caste.” 

Under the present system of Con- 
gressional appointment, candidates for 
our service academies are selected from 
every area of the country. And they 
come from all segments of the economy. 








This is as Washington, Hamilton, John 
Adams, and Jefferson intended when 
they urged the founding of a military 
academy. It is a tribute to their wisdom 
that the graduates of our service acad- 
emies have led, but have never domi- 
nated, our Armed Forces. 

In the Army, for example, graduates 
of West Point are greatly outnumbered 
by graduates of other colleges and uni- 
versities, and by officers who have 
come up from the ranks. Yet no power- 
ful military elite has arisen, such as 
appeared in Germany and_ Japan, 
plunging those nations into wars of 
conquest. 


3. However, more men should be 
appointed from the ranks and the re- 
serves. 


There are ways of being appointed 
to a service academy other than by 
Congressional appointment. Each year, 
Annapolis accepts 160 men from the 
enlisted ranks of the Navy or Marine 
Corps, and another 160 from the Naval 
or Marine Reserves. 

The cadet corps at West Point 
maintains a quota of 90 students drawn 
from enlisted men in the Regular 
Army and another 90 from the Re- 
serves. In addition, also on the’ basis 
of competitive tests, “Presidential” ap- 
pointments are given to sons of officers 
and enlisted men. A few appointments 
go also to honor graduates of selected 
military preparatory schools. 

Within the framéwork of the present 
system, the number of such non-Con- 
gressional appointments should be in- 
creased, even if it is necessary to raise 
the authorized strength at the service 
academies to do so. 





Wide World photo 


First year men at the Naval Academy at Annapolis get ready to shove off for a 
sailing drill. Sailing is important phase of summer training for new midshipmen. 








athletics in selecting candidates. 


There is no doubt that Congressmen 
have often been prevailed upon tp 
nominate young men who might bring 
gridiron fame to West Point and An. 
napolis, along with a great deal of 
favorable publicity. 

This overemphasis on athletics led, 
several years ago, to the “football scan. 
dal” at West Point. Apparently, many 
of the athletes brought in to build up 
the Army football team could not keep 
up with the academic standards. And 
their classmates felt they had to help 
them out, even if it meant passing 
them test questions and answers. Nine- 
ty cadets were expelled when the sit- 
uation came to light. 

The public ought to remember that 
our service academies were not created 
to win football games, but to produce 
the military leaders who can win for 
us in time of war. 


All Congressmen Should Be 
Required to Administer 
Competitive Tests 


1. It is unfair for some candidates to 
have to pass competitive tests and for 
others not to take them. 

Under the 
men in many states and Congressional 
districts must score high in difficult ex- 
aminations if they even hope to qualify 
for an appointment. An equal number 
of other young men get their appoint- 
ments by simply asking for them. 

This is basically unfair. Young men 
everywhere should be required to pass 
tests devised by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, so that all will have an equal 
opportunity to win a Congressional ap- 
pointment. 

At present, youths without political 
affiliations or “contacts” often feel they 
have no real hope of getting into a 
service academy, so why try? They feel 
it is easier to enlist, and try for the 
Officers Training Corps, or to stay in 
school and earn a commission in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


2. The service academies should im- 
prove their own entrance examinations. 

The entrance tests for admission to 
the academies do not give all candi- 
dates an equal opportunity to meet the 
academic requirements. The young 
man who has had only a high school 
education rarely does as well as those 
who have had private tutoring, or who 
have attended a preparatory school 
where courses are aimed at entrance 
to one of the academies. 

This has led to the development of 
“cram schools” where, for a fee, cal- 
didates are prepared for West Point 
or Annapolis entrance examinations. 
This again places at a disadvantage the 


4. Less emphasis should be placed on 


present system, young 
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boy. who has only a high school edu- 
cation, and who lacks the money to 
attend a “cram school.” 


3. Psychological screening methods 
should be employed on all candidates. 


All candidates should be given apti- 
tude and achievement tests, and tests 
designed to bring out personality and 
character traits. This will help reduce 
the high number of “washouts” at West 
Point and Annapolis. About 15 to 20 
per cent of the young men entering 
these service academies fail to be 
graduated. 

This percentage is sheer educational 
waste, and it is substantially higher 
than those who fail to make the grade 
at other comparable institutions. 

At present, too, only the candidate’s 
mental and physical qualifications are 
tested. Usually, little is done to deter- 
mine his personality, character, and 
leadership potential. This judgment is 
generally made by the members of 
Congress who, aside from their per- 
sonal knowledge of the candidate, are 
not well enough equipped to determine 
these qualities. 

Obviously, some form of psychologi- 
cal testing should be introduced to se- 
lect candidates able to stand up to the 
rigorous studies at the academies, and 
best suited for a career in the Armed 
Forces. : 


Appointments Should Be Made 
by the Defense Department on 
the Basis of Nationwide Tests 


1. Politics have no place in appoint- 
ments fo a service academy. 


Appointments to the service acad- 
emies should be taken out of the hands 
of Congressmen. There should be no 
opportunity for political favoritism in 
selecting the young men best fitted for 
appointment. The present system dis- 
courages many young men. 

We should adopt a system of open, 
nationwide competitive examinations 
like that used by the Coast Guard in 
recruiting students for its academy. 
These tests could be operated to pro- 
vide the same broad geographical rep- 
resentation as the present system. The 
number of appointments from each 
state and Congressional district could 
be limited. Actual appointments would 
be at the discretion of the Defense De- 
partment. They would not be the per- 
sonal prerogative of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 


2. Nationwide tests would provide 
more applicants for admission to service 
academies. 


It is noteworthy that the Coast Guard 


Academy, contrasted with West Point . 


and Annapolis, has eight or nine times 
&§ many applicants as vacancies. In 
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Coast.Guard cadets at the academy in New-London, Conn., man rigging aboard the 
square-rigged training ship Eagle. All appointments are on a competitive basis. 


many cases these young men might 
have sought entrance to the other serv- 
ice academies, but they felt that they 
didn’t have a chance. 

Even today, the small minority of 
cadets and midshipmen who were not 
appointed by their Congressmen won 
their admission on the basis of com- 
petitive tests. Records at West Point 
show that these cadets perform better 
academically, year after year, than Con- 
gressional appointees. 


3. The present system is not only un- 
fair, but wasteful as well. 

It costs taxpayers an estimated $30,- 
000 to provide a four-year college 
education at one of the service acad- 
emies. Obviously, much of this is 
wasted when officers leave the Armed 
Forces before they have repaid the 
investment made in their education and 
training. 

A startling number of officers do 
leave the Armed Forces because they 
lack the right temperament, or atti- 
tudes. Of the Annapolis graduating 
class of 1915, 48.7 per cent have left 
the Navy; of the class of 1925, 52.5 
per cent, and of the class of 1935, the 
figure has already reached 27.9 per 
cent. 

It seems apparent that a great many 
appointees to the service academies are 
more interested in an education at Gov- 
ernment expense, or the prestige of 
graduation from Annapolis or West 
Point, than in a career in the Armed 
Forces. Competitive examinations, and 
adequate psychological testing, would 
reduce the number of candidates un- 
fitted for a military career. 


Make Careers in the Armed 
Forces More Attractive 


1. Revising only the system of ad- 
mission is not enough. 

Regardless of the system used in 
making appointments, young men will 
not be attracted to a career in the 
Armed Forces, or will resign their com- 
missions, if their career is not made 
more rewarding and attractive. 

Within a few years after graduation, 
the average student at an engineering 
college can hope to earn far more than 
the average student at West Point or 
Annapolis in the same length of time. 

These differences in income are like- 
ly to widen as the years go by. The 
college graduate who demonstrates 
executive ability in industry may shortly 
be earning more than a divisional com- 
mander or the commander of a naval 
vessel. 

Indeed, many of the officers lost to 
the Armed Forces are attracted by in- 
dustry’s more generous rewards for thie 
executive ability they possess. 

The Army of today imposes larger 
responsibilities on its officers than in 
the days of the cavalry charge. There 
should be a proportionate increase in 
the rewards. 

Much can also be done to decrease 
the difficulties which are faced by 
the officer’s family. Adequate housing 
would be a step in the right direction. 

Finally, there should be more wide- 
spread public recognition that a service 
career is a career of service to all of us. 
It deserves our admiration and respect 
in time of peace as well as when our 
nation’s security is threatened. 








JAPAN—Operation Survival 


HE social season in Washington is 

now in full swing. The red carpet 
has been rolled out for a long.string of 
illustrious foreign visitors. 

They come to Washington from all 
parts of the globe. For Washington to- 
day is, in the strictest sense, not only 
the capital of the United States but the 
capital of the entire Free World. 

The distinguished guests at the 
White House this month will include 
Japan’s Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida. 

Premier Yoshida will not be paying a 
purely “social call.” It is no secret that 
he is coming to the United States to 
make a personal plea for a sort of “Mar- 
shall Plan” program of aid for Japan. 

With his luggage, the Japanese 
Premier is undoubtedly bringing a 
bulging brief-case, labeled “Japan’s 
economic woes.” 

For Japan is in a dangerous eco- 
nomic predicament. If the country is 
to survive, it urgently needs outside 
assistance—either in the form of more 
trade or in the form of direct aid. To 
put it bluntly, Japan must export or 
die. That’s how serious the situation is. 

What’s more, unless something is 
done soon to stave off economic col- 
lapse, Japan may slip behind the Iron 
Curtain. Not because communism is 


Japan looks to the U. S. for help 


to meet her economic problems 


attractive to the Japanese—it is not!— 
but because of economic necessity. 

Some observers fear that if the Jap- 
anese are compelled to choose between 
four bowls of rice or the four freedoms 
—they may choose the rice. 

The simple truth is that Japan must 
trade with someone to exist. If she 
can’t trade with the free nations, she 
may, in the opinion of some observers, 
be forced to trade with the Commu- 
nist nations—even though it may lead 
to her disappearance behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

It is for this reason that Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, recently de- 
clared that “the economic collapse of 
Japan, with all consequences that must 
follow, could mean disaster for the 
free world.” 


Three Causes of Trouble 


What are the reasons for Japan’s 
present plightP. Japan’s economic 
troubles are easier to explain than to 
solve. They are, briefly, three-fold— 


(1) too many people, (2) too little land, 
and (3) too few natural resources. 


1. Too Many People 

The population is growing at ap 
extremely rapid rate. That’s the chief 
troublemaker. In 1854 — a hundred 
years ago—Japan’s population was 
28,000,000. By 1920, it doubled to 
56,000,000. Today, it is estimated to 
be 90,000,000. By 1970, it is expected 
to reach 100,000,000! 


2. Too Little Land 


The huge Japanese population is 
crammed into the four home islands- 
an area smaller than California. Thus 
Japan with a population more than 
one-half that of the United States is 
crowded into an area one-twentieth 
that of the United States. That’s how 
cooped up the. Japanese are. 


3. Too Few Natural Resources 


Providence has not blessed Japan 
with much fertile soil nor an abu 
dance of natural resources. Of the coun- 
try’s total territory barely one-sixth is 
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Japanese home islands, smaller than California in area, are crowded with 90,000,000 people. Only 16% of land is arable, 
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fertile—an area about half the size of 
Tennessee. And the mineral resources 
are most skimpy. 

* To feed her people and keep the 
wheels of industry turning, Japan must 
buy abroad one-fifth of the food she 
needs, all the raw cotton for the tex- 
tile industry, and most of the iron ore, 
coking coal, and other raw materials 
for the steel industry. 

Japan needs money to pay for her 
imports of food and raw materials. Dur- 
ing our occupation of Japan after the 
end of World War II, the United 
States gave Japan $2,000,000,000 
worth of direct aid. This form of aid 
ceased when Japan became independ- 
ent. With the outbreak of the Korean 
War, Japan earned large sums of 
money by selling supplies to the 
United Nations. But this source of in- 
come has been drastically reduced 
since the end of hostilities in Korea. 


Problem Is Markets 


Boiled down to essentials, Japan’s 
problem is to sell enough goods abroad 
to pay for her imports. Last year, Jap- 
ans imports totaled $2,400,000,000 
while her exports were only $1,250,- 
000,000—a deficit of more than a bil- 
lion dollars. This was largely made up 
by U.S. military spending in Japan 
(most of it for Korea). It added up to 
about $780,000,000 during the year. 
But this year U.S. spending in Japan 
is already lagging about 30 per cent 
below the 1953 rate. And that’s the 
rub. 

Japan must export to live. In pre- 
World War II days, Japan’s “natural” 
markets were North China and Man- 
churia. These areas, however, are now 
behind the Communist “Bamboo Cur- 
tain.” Consequently, other overseas 
markets must be found for her prod- 
ucts. This is the chief problem facing 
Japan. 

Where are those markets to be 
found? In the United States there is 
an unwillingness to accept more Jap- 
anese goods because they compete with 
our own products. In Southeast Asia 
the situation is too unsettled politically. 
And in Latin America, Japanese trade 
is challenged and outbid by the Ger- 
mans and the British. 

These, then, are the “woes” that 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida will unburden 
to his friends in Washington. The 
United States is pledged to help Japan 
put her economic house in order. 

A cure must—and undoubtedly will 
—be found for what ails Japan. The 
prescription” may take the form of a 
little “Marshall Plan,” similar to the big 
Marshall Plan that helped West Europe 
to recovery. 


For Japan is of great importance to’ 


the United States strategically. She is 
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p ec ic aid to help her cover difference between imports and exports. 


the keystone of our defenses in the 
western Pacific. Were it not for Ameri- 
can bases in Japan, the United Nations 
forces could not have satisfactorily 
waged the war in Korea. 

Moreover, Japan is the one big in- 
dustrial nation in Asia. Nothing would 
suit Soviet Russia better than to gain 
domination over Japan. 

Actually, the Korean War was 
fought not only to defend Korea. It 
was fought also to prevent the Com- 
munists from using a conquered Korea 
as a springboard for seizing Japan. 


The United States will not let Japan 
down now. In a very special sense, 
Japan is our. responsibility, our 
“charge,” so to speak. We helped “bring 
up” Japan in the postwar era. 


Uncle Sam’s Pupil 


Let us review, briefly, U.S.-Japanese 
relations since the end of World War 
Il. It was on September 2, 1945, 
aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, in Tokyo 
Bay, that Japan’s: unconditional sur- 
render was formally signed. A week 
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later, U.S. troops, under General Doug- 
las MacArthur, entered Tokyo. 

Under America’s guidance, the Japa- 
nese people, for the first time in their 
history, attained a free press, free elec- 
tions, free trade unions, freedom of 
expression, the right to equal justice, 
the right of all men and women to 
vote, and a government responsible to 
the people. 

As early as 1945, the United States 
—with the approval of our principal 
allies—set forth the blueprint for our 
occupation policy. 

“The ultimate objectives of the 
United States with regard to Japan,” 
General MacArthur declared, are: 

“(a) To insure that Japan will not 
again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of 
the world; 

“(b) to bring about the eventual 
establishment of a peaceful and respon- 
sible government which will respect 
the rights of other states and will sup- 
port the objectives of the United States 
as reflected in the ideals and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

From 1945 to 1952, Uncle Sam 
played the role of “schoolmaster,” with 
Japan as his “pupil.” 

Our aims in Japan, during the seven 
years of occupation, were to make the 


country a peace-abiding and democratic 
” 


nation. 

Even our worst enemies and severest 
critics will admit that this program was 
carried out effectively. On May 3, 1947, 
the Japanese people adopted a new 
constitution. The constitution renounced 
war. It reduced the Emperor to a “sym- 
bol of the state” and stripped him of 
all “sacred rights.” 

Other provisions guaranteed freedom 
of speech, press, thought, religion, as- 
sembly, and equal rights for women. 

Sweeping reforms were also brought 
about in Japan’s system of land owner- 
ship. Before the war, only half the 
farmers owned the land they worked. 
New land laws in the postwar period 
have made it-possible for some 2,000,- 
000 tenant farmers to acquire 5,000,- 
000 acres of land. Today, nearly every 
farmer owns at least part of the land 
he tills. 


Terms of Peace Treaty 


By 1951, the United States felt that 
Japan was ready to be “graduated” to 
independence, that the time had come 
to end the occupation and sign a treaty 
of peace. 

Accordingly, on September 8, 1951, 
a peace treaty with Japan was signed 
at San Francisco by the United States 
and 47 other countries. Soviet Russia 
and two of her satellites, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, attended the con- 
ference hut refused to sign the treaty. 





Under the provisions of the peace 
treaty, Japan was stripped of her former 
Pacific empire. She retained only the 
four home islands (see map on page 
10). 

Japan accepted the obligations “to 
settle its international disputes by 
peaceful means”; “to refrain in its in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force”; “to give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the Charter.” 

The Allied powers, on the other 
hand, recognized that “Japan as a 
sovereign [independent] nation pos- 
sesses the inherent right of individual 
or collective [joint] self-defense.” 

In short, Japan was given the right 
(and was, in fact, encouraged) to re- 
arm. This change of attitude toward 
Japan was, of course, caused by the 
Soviet policy of expansion. 

On April 28, 1952, the peace treaty 
became effective. Since then Japan has 
been on her own. 

The peace treaty was Act One in 
transforming Japan from an enemy into 
an active ally of the United States. 
Act Two was the signing on March 8, 
1954, of the U.S.-Japanese mutual de- 
fense pact. 

The United States promised military 
and economic aid to Japan. In return, 
Japan pledged to rebuild her armed 
forces under American guidance and 
to make “full contributions” to the “de- 
fensive strength ‘of the free world.” 

Under the terms of the pact, the 
United States is to provide $100,000,- 
000 in military and economic aid this 
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Each rise in Japan’s population figure 
means more mouths that must be fed. 


year, and an unspecified amount in sue. 
ceeding years. We are to furnish Japan 
with destroyers, jet planes, tanks, and 
jeeps. We are to help increase her de. 
fense force (including an air arm) from 
120,000 to 160,000 men in a year. We 
are also to provide a 700-man U.§, 
Military Advisory Group to serve with 
the Japanese defense force. 

The wheel of history has thus turned 
a full circle—our former foe has become 
our friend. 


Anti-Red and Pro-West 


To round out the picture of present. 
day Japan, we must examine the do. 
mestic political situation in the country, 

Under Japan’s new constitution, the 
Premier and his Cabinet are directly 
responsible to the House of Representa. 
tives (the lower chamber of the Japa. 
nese parliament). They cannot remain 
in office unless they have the support 
of the members in that House. A vote 
of “no confidence” by a majority of the 
House members makes it compulsory 
for the government to resign. 

The major political parties in Japan 
today are: Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s 
Liberal party—conservative and strongly 
pro-American; the Progressives — also 
conservative and also pro-American but 
differing with the Liberals on specific 
domestic issues; the Dissident Liberals 
—who split away from the Liberal party 
because of disagreements with Premier 
Yoshida; the Right-Wing Socialists- 
radicals in domestic policy and pro- 
Western in foreign policy; the Left- 
Wing Socialists—who are “neutralists” 
in the East-West struggle, and oppose 
the government program of rearming 
Japan; and, finally, the Communists- 
who like Communists in, all countries, 
follow Moscow’s orders. 

Since the end of World War II, there 
have been five national elections in 
Japan. In the most recent one (held in 
April, 1953), the 466 seats in the 
House of Representatives were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


BRE 6b eccccdanedssced 199 
Progressives .......0csccees 76 
Dissident Liberals ...... oxen 
Right-Wing Socialists ....... 66 
Left-Wing Socialists ........ 72 
Communists ..........ccee 1 
reer rT er 17 


Thus the political complexion of the 
New Japan may be described as over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist and pre 
Western. ; 

Japan like Germany (see last weeks 
issue) has an unsavory “past” to live 
down. Both countries today are, so # 
speak, on “parole.” But in their st 
tempts to “reform,” they deserve the 
moral and material support of the free 
world. 
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B®. Our new agricultural law Is designed to give 


the farmer a fair return on his investment 




























































T WAS with humble thanksgiving that 
[ the Pilgrims celebrated their first big 
harvest at Plymouth, 
more than 300 years ago. 

“We set last Spring 20 acres of Indian 
corn,” Governor-to-be Edward Winslow 


Massachusetts, 


wrote a friend in England, “. . . and, 
God be praised, we had a good increase 
.,. Our Governor sent four men on 
fowling, that so we might rejoice to- 
gether.” This the Pilgrims did for three 
days, playing host to Indian neighbors. 
But Thanksgiving will not have the 
same meaning for us this year that it 
had for the colonists of Plymouth. 
Since the end of the war in Korea, 
our abundant harvests have been 
greeted with dismay by Uncle Sam. 
The fresh yield of a major crop has 
meant another addition to an already 
huge surplus. The oversupply of corn 
that crowds Federal storage bins this 
fall would make a year’s supply for a 
million such groups as the Pilgrims! 


Why Price Support? 


Despite this abundance—or because 
of it-for the last two years of the Tru- 
man Administration and the first two 
of the Eisenhower Administration, the 
farmer has been caught in a squeeze. 
The market prices of farm products 
have been falling. At the same time, the 
prices the farmer pays—for equipment, - 
labor, seed, fertilizer—have remained 
steady. Farm prices are now about 15 
per cent below the 1952 average, but 
the farmer’s costs have dropped only 
three per cent. At the same time, food 
Prices at the retail level have dropped 
only one per cent. 

Under these circumstances, how does’ 
the farmer get a fair return on his in- 
vestment? 


For over ten years, the Government 
has supported the prices of six basic 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, and peanuts. These have been sup- 
ported at 90 per cent of parity. Parity 
is a theoretical figure which is set to 
give the farmer a fair return on his 
investment in relation to his costs of 
production. It goes up or down to stay 
even with the prices of the things the 
farmer buys. 

If the market price falls below the 
parity price, the farmer can get a Gov- 
ernment loan at 90 per cent of the parity 
price—with the crop as security—while 
he waits for the best time to sell. Then 
he can do one of two things. (1) He 
can sell the crop and pay back the loan. 
(2) Or he can keep the loan, if the mar- 
ket price drops too far below the parity 
price, and let the Government keep the 
crop. 

Critics of the farm program say that 
it costs too much money. It guarantees 
the farmer a fair return on his invest- 
ment. But the cost of the guarantee 
comes out of the pockets of the con- 
sumer. 

In the single fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, the Federal Government spent 
about $2,000,000,000—a new high—to 
support farm prices. More than a fifth 
of this was reckoned as a dead loss. 
This loss represented the difference be- 
tween the price the Government paid 
farmers for commodities, and the price 
the Government received for these com- 
modities when it sold them on the open 
market. Part of the loss also came from 
storage costs. The Government spends 
an estimated $700,000 a day for crop 
storage. 

The Eisenhower Administration ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this program. It 
asked whether it was wise to continue 
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supporting farm prices at a high level 
in the face of falling market prices and 
ever-mounting surpluses. Among the 
critics was Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson. 

Finally, at the last session of Con- 
gress, the Administration put through a 
new agricultural law. This law includes 
a fundamental change in the farm price 
support program. 


The New Support System. 


Under the new program, beginning 
January, 1955, support prices on all 
crops but tobacco will be put on a flex- 
ible or sliding basis—from 82% to 90 
per cent of parity. The percentage will 
shift with current demands. In time of 
large surpluses, the support price will 
be lowered to discourage overproduc- 
tion. When the Government wants to 
stimulate production, the support price 
will be raised. 

Here is how the Administration de- 
fends the new system: 

High, rigid price supports, says the 
Administration, encourage surpluses. 
Farmers produce more than they can 
sell on the open market, since they 
know that the Government will take it 
if they can’t sell it. Thus the taxpayer 
has to pay the difference between the 
market price and the support price. At 
the same time, high support prices keep 
consumer prices abnormally high. This 
prevents the operation of a “free mar- 
ket.” Under a flexible program, the 
law of supply and demand will have a 
chance to operate. Eventually, the Gov- 
ernment believes, farmers will get 100 
per cent of parity “in the market place.” 

Support for the Administration’s pro- 
gram came from both parties. Senator 
Clinton B. Anderson (Dem., New Mex- 
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ico), who is a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, thought such a law was long 
overdue. Said Senator Anderson: “The 
temporary devices that put off its opera- 
tions for ‘just one more year’ to let the 
farmer get in one more big return are 
wrong and destructive to the ultimate 
welfare of the farmers of this nation.” 

Critics of the Administration’s new 
program disagree with this reasoning. 
They argue that the flexible program 
will push down prices farther and faster. 
They deny that high supports have kept 
prices up. To back up their arguments, 
they point to the steady decline of farm 
prices. 

Said Senator Allen J. Ellender (Dem., 
La.): “Under no circumstances... 
should we abandon a farm program 
which experience has shown us works 
and works well, for one which is un- 
tried, and which could conceivably re- 
sult in squeezing out the small farmer 
and the dislocation of our entire agri- 
cultural economy.” 

Ellender’s point of view was sup- 
portedby most farm state Congressmen 
from both parties. However, after six 
days of debate in the Senate and 24 
hours of voting the Administration’s 
program was enacted into law. 

The new law will soon go into effect. 
What are the chances for its working 
out successfully? Will it help to cut 
food prices and cheer the homemaker? 
Will it be good for the farmer? 


Squeeze on the Farmer 


For much the greater part of our 
national existence, measured by the 
calendar, agriculture has been our larg- 
est source of national income. As a 
fledgling nation the U. S. depended on 
surpluses of farm products for export. 
These exports were used to repay loans 
from European powers. This was espe- 
cially true after the Civil War, when 


the Federal Government was saddled 
heavily with debt. Successive Admin- 
istrations in Washington worked hard 
to encourage agricultural expansion. 
The Homestead Laws spurred settlers 
westward to break fresh land. Conces- 
sions to the railroads aided them to lay 
a network of steel across the continent. 

Throughout these years farm output 
failed to keep up with demand. In the 
two decades preceding World War I, 
the prices farmers received for their 
products rose steadily in comparison 
with those of other commodities, such 
as minerals. Farm prices scaled their 
topmost peacetime level up to that time 
in the prosperous, immigrant-teeming 
period of 1909-14. 

All this time the emphasis has been 
on increasing farm production. The 
campaign was intensified, with grati- 
fying results, during World War I. The 
demand for food was enormous, to feed 
ourselves and our allies. 

After World War I, when demand 
dropped, prices fell sharply. Agriculture 
settled into a long slump. Farm families 
by the thousands drifted off to the cities 
to take jobs in the upsurge of industry 
sweeping across the nation. 

To stimulate farm production in the 
twenties, the Government increased re- 
search into soils, insect and disease con- 
trol, and boosted farmers’ cooperative 
marketing schemes. Loans were given 
to other countries to finance purchases 
of American farm commodities. And 
agricultural tariffs were raised to fend 
off competition. 

These measures were helpful, but 
they did not turn back two deep-run- 
ning changes resulting from the war. 
(1) We had switched from being a 
debtor nation to being a creditor nation 
and no longer depended on farm ex- 
ports to pay off international debts. 
(2) Other nations, particularly Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina, had expanded 
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Farmer is squeezed between falling farm prices and rising costs of production. 


their farm output and were competing 
with us in the world market. 

With agriculture unable to regain its 
pre-war vitality, the Hoover Adminis. 
tration undertook in 1929 a more sweep. 
ing program. The Farm Board wag 
created. This new agency was given the 
job of stabilizing or jacking up farm 
prices by encouraging “orderly mar. 
keting.” The Farm Board gave loans to 
farmers. These loans enabled them to 
take advantage of the best times and 
places for selling. The Farm Board had 
been given no power over production, 
however, and mounting surpluses can- 
celed most of its effectiveness. 


From Scarcity to Surplus 


Next the depression struck. The Farm 
Board sank from sight. The sufferings 
of the early 1930's resulted in new Fed- 
eral legislation. 

The new law, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, came at a time 
when the prices the farmer paid for his 
equipment and materials were far 
higher than those he received for his 
products. 

With farmers then getting only 15 
cents a bushel for their too-plentiful 
corn, and six cents a pound for their 
pork, the Government led off by paying 
farmers to cut production. Next it 
wrote checks to pay farmers for de 
stroying existing surpluses. This led to 
the plowing under of crops in early 
growth and the killing of young live- 
stock. 

In all this, there was no guarantee to 
the farmer of any “fair” return on his 
products. The measures merely cut 
down supply, thus bringing an increase 
in prices. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, Europe needed food. American 
farmers swung back into forced-draft 
production. For the first time, price 
supports were offered, guaranteeing 
production costs plus a profit. 

Sparked by patriotism as well as 
these inducements, U. S. farmers in- 
creased their output by nearly one-third 
in World War II. But by early 1946, 
soon after the surrender of Japan, the 
threat of overproduction returned to 
haunt them. 

Memories of what had happened 
after World War I were still vivid. This 
time, however, the end of the war found 
farmers more prosperous as a group 


- than they had ever been before. They 


were determined not to slide back to 
the poverty of the twenties and thirties. 
Price supports were scheduled to end 
in 1948. Congress extended them to 
1950. 

Actually, farm prices did not drop 
immediately after World War I, as had 
been expected. They rose for three 
years, as part of the general inflation 
that gripped our economy. 
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By 1948, however, agricultural sup- 
ply had caught up with the demand. 
Farm prices began to slip downward. 
The amount of agricultural produce the 
Government was. obliged to buy rose 
sharply. Surpluses became enormous. 

However, before a permanent sup- 
port program could be enacted, as 
scheduled in 1950, the war broke out 
in Korea. 

The war absorbed surplus stocks, 
and brought renewed appeals for higher 
farm production. With the war’s end, 
however, surpluses again began to 
accumulate. 


How New Law Will Work 


This, then, is the background out of 
which the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1954 emerged. The first big job of 
the new law will be to expand the mar- 
ket for farm products. This is how sup- 
porters of the law say that it will 
work: 

Lower price supports should bring 
lower prices. Lower prices will create 
a greater demand for farm products. 
This will increase the volume of goods 
produced by the farmer and increase 
his income. For as he produces more 
products, his unit cost of production 
decreases. 

However, those who oppose the new 
law fear that there will be a long period 
of adjustment from lower to higher 
prices. Farmers in a weak financial 
position may not be able to survive this 
waiting period. They also doubt that 
the farmer will get a higher return than 
parity. 

Other features of the new law are 
less controversial. A key feature is the 
provision for keeping $2,500,000,000 
worth of surplus stocks now held by 
the Government off the commercial] 
market. If these stocks were to be sold 
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Modern machinery requires fewer farm 
workers, giving us increased production. 
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Something to Think About . . . But prosperous farmers help industry. 


on the open market it would tend to 
lower prices. These stocks are to be 
used for foreign aid, domestic charitable 
purposes, and for school lunch pro- 
grams. Ordinarily, the surpluses held 
by the Government are available for 
sale on the open market, unless danger 
of spoilage makes it necessary to dis- 
pose of the surplus at a loss, as for 
school lunch programs. 


Three Points to Watch 


In gauging the success of the new 
law, there are three points to watch. 

The first has to do with productivity. 
In the last 20 years, although our popu- 
lation rose only 18 per cent, our food 
production -jumped 50 per cent. It is 
continuing to rise. However, the in- 
creased supply has not brought lower 
prices to consumers. The opposite is true 
with certain products such as butter. 
Will a rise in productivity bring lower 
consumer prices, without reducing 
profits to farmers? 

The second point is that the farmer 
himself, after more than a decade of 
prosperity, has been slipping in income. 
Will the new price support system build 
up the market for farm goods, and ex- 


pand it for the benefit of all classes of 
farmers? 

The third point is the relationship of 
population to cropland. Thirty-five 
years ago our population was about 
105,000,000. Today it approaches 165,- 
000,000. During these years there has 
been no appreciable increase in the 
acreage of arable land being tilled. For 
35 years we have been getting along 
with about 400,000,000 acres. The 
prospects are that we shall be getting 
along with this number for years to 
come. 

Farm productivity has kept pace thus 
far with the rise in population. With 
nearly 60,000,000 more people, we are 
eating at least as well as we did with 
the same acreage 35 years ago. 

Today, projections of population 
growth point to a steady rise to about 
200,000,000 by 1975. Will agricultural 
productivity keep pace, to this point 
and beyond? What pattern of land dis- 
tribution and cultivation will best pro- 
vide for this? Would large-scale mecha- 
nization, or small-scale intensive culti- 
yation do the job best? 

In the end the big questions in agri- 
cultural policy must be answered by 
the production figures. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





Portrait of a Family 


N THE roster of Presidents of the 

United States, the same family name 
has appeared twice on three different 
occasions. The first pair was John Ad- 
ams, the second President, and his son, 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth Presi- 
dent. The second was William Henry 
Harrison, the ninth President, and his 
grandson, Benjamin Harrison, the 23rd 
President. The last was Theodore 
Roosevelt, the 26th President, and his 
distant cousin, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the 32nd President. 

Of these distinguished families, the 
Adamses are perhaps the most out- 
standing. This was not so much because 
two of its members occupied the White 
House, as because they were relatives 
or ancestors of a whole galaxy of other 
Adamses who made great names for 
themselves in varied fields as well as 
in statecraft. Whenever biologists wish 
to teach an object lesson in the im- 
portance of heredity, they are likely to 
point to the Adams family as Exhibit A. 

All over the United States many 
families have cached away in attic 
trunks and cupboards masses of letters, 
along with old bills, and documents. 
Like squirrels with their store of nuts, 
some people just can’t help saving and 
putting away such things. 


Raw Material of History 


Ninety-nine per cent of these piles 
of paper, of course, are worthless. But 
they become important when the people 
back of the papers were associated with 
great events. Then historians or re- 
searchers may spend a lifetime burrow- 
ing into these mountains of paper to 
extract nuggets of wisdom and new 
facts of interest about their authors. 

Now comes the Adams family, which 
left perhaps the most important private 


collection of source material on Ameri- 
can history still unpublished. More than 
300,000 manuscript pages of letters, 
diaries, and other writings, which have 
been in safe-keeping at the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, are now to 
be edited and published. 

The job will take fifteen years. It is 
financed by a grant of $250,000 from 
Life magazine, which has obtained first 
magazine rights to the material and 
will publish selected portions. 

The editor-in-chief of this vast project 
is Lyman H. Butterfield, a well-known 
historian and director of research at 
Williamsburg, Virginia. He will be as- 
sisted by a committee of historical 
scholars. The Harvard University Press 
will publish from time to time a series 
of volumes of general interest. The first 
of them will probably include the com- 
plete diaries of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams. These will be followed 
by family correspondence which covers 
a period of over 150 years. Some of the 
letters are addressed to important 
figures from Benjamin Franklin down, 
and deal with subjects of immense 
variety. 


Cast of the Family Drama 


The cast of characters of this great 
family drama includes: 


JOHN ADAMS (1735-1826), Vice 
President under Washington, leader 
of the Federalist Party, and the sec- 
ond President. One of the principal 
framers and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. With Jay and 
Franklin negotiated peace treaty 
with Britain after the Revolution; 
also served as envoy from the young 
republic to France, Holland, and 
England. A crotchety old character, 





Letters and other writings of the Adams family total 


Drawing by Charles Beck 
300,000 manuscript pages. 


he was a kindly friend and a devoted 
patriot. 

ABIGAIL (Smith) ADAMS (1744- 
1818), wife of John Adams, “First 
Lady” of a highly formal “court” at ° 
Philadelphia and other early capitals, 
and herself a noted letter writer. She 
was a descendant of the Quincy 
family, and lived out her life at the 
Adams family homestead in Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (1767-1848), 
son of John Adams, a U.S. Senator 
and diplomat, Secretary of State un- 
der President James Monroe and 
principal framer of the “Monroe Doc- 
trine.” Elected President for the term 
1825-1829, with the support of 
Henry Clay. After his presidency, J. 
Q. Adams was elected to Congress 
from Massachusetts and remained 
there until his death, courageously 
opposing slavery. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (1807- 
1886), son of John Quincy Adams, a 
lawyer, Congressman, and diplomat. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was appointed by President Lincoln 
Minister to Great Britain, and re- 
mained there for seven years. Against 
an English public opinion hostile to 
the Union, he is generally credited 
with preventing England from de- 
claring war on the Confederate side. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS (1835- 
1915), first of the four sons of the 
elder Charles Francis. A lawyer and 
a colonel of volunteers in the Civil 
War, he made himself a leading au- 
thority on the development of rail- 
roads in the U. S., and became presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

HENRY (Brooks) ADAMS (1838-1918), 
another son of Charles Francis, who 
went to London with his father as 
secretary. He was a professor of his- 
tory at Harvard and editor of the 
North American Review for a time. 
Then he settled down in Washington 
during Grant’s administration, hop- 
ing to be appointed to high office, 
but he never got into public life. 
Instead, he wrote a great history of 
the U.S. (covering Jefferson’s and 
Madison’s administrations), and fol- 
lowed it with two of the most im- 
portant books written in America, 
The Education of Henry Adams (his 
autobiography and philosophy) and 
Mont Saint-Michel and _ Chartres 
(about medieval religious architec- 
ture.) He was a friend of John Hay, 
Theodore Roosevelt and many other 
famous men. 

BROOKS ADAMS (1848-1927), an- 
other son of Charles Francis, also an 
historian. He wrote The Law of 
Civilization and Decay, The Degra- 
dation of the Democratic Dogma, 


and other famous works. 
—KENNETH M. GOULD 
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Europe’s “New Look” 


Europe has acquired a “new 
look.” Ancient hatreds have been 
buried. Western Europe is more 
united and secure than ever since 
the end of World War Il. 

All this was accomplished by the 
recent signing in Paris of a series 
of interlocking agreements. The net 
effect was to bring an almost- 
independent and rearmed Germany 
into a closely knit Atlantic alliance 
of some 340,000,000 free people. The 
over-all goal is to defend Western 
Europe from Communist aggression. 


GERMAN INDEPENDENCE 


The first agreement signed was be- 
tween West Germany and the three 
Western occupying powers—the 
United States, Britain, and France. 
Under the terms of this agreement, 
the Big Three grant almost complete 
sovereignty (independence) to West 
Germany. The occupation of West 
Germany is officially ended, and the 
Allied High Commission abolished. 

The only right reserved by the Big 
Three is to continue to maintain 
troops in West Germany and West 
Berlin—for “the defense of the free 
world of which [they] form a part.” 
The Allied occupation of West Berlin 
is to continue until a settlement with 
Soviet Russia is reached and Ger- 
many is re-united. 


REVISE BRUSSELS TREATY 


The second agreement provided 
for enlarging the Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganization. This pact, which was 
signed in 1948, linked - Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg in a military, eco- 
nomic, and cultural union. Germany 
and Italy are to be admitted. This 
new, seven-nation organization is to 
be known officially as the Western 
European Union (WEU). The origi- 
nal name, “BRUTO” (Brussels Treaty 
Organization), was dropped. The 
English-speaking nations objected to 
it because it sounded too “brutal.” 
In Italian the word means “ugly.” 

One of the jobs of WEU is to set 
the “ceilings” on armed forces and 
armaments to be contributed by the 


member nations. No increases will be 
permitted without the consent of all 
seven members. 

Thus, in effect, France will have 
“veto power” over the size of Ger- 
many’s defense contribution. This is 
set at 500,000 men. 

West Germany was formally in- 
vited to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)-—the 
14-nation Atlantic defense alliance. 

NATO?’s Supreme Commander was 
given greater control over (a) the 
movement of the national armies in 
Western Europe and (b) over the 
flow of military supplies to them. The 
intention here, too, was to maintain a 
“close check” on the new German 
national army. 

One of the spectacular successes of 
the conference was the settlement 
of the age-old squabble between 








France and Germany over the Saar. 

The Saar is a relatively small tract 
of land. It has an area of only 1,000 
square miles—i.e., roughly the size of 
Rhode Island. But it is a territory rich 
in coal and dotted with steel mills. 


SAAR SETTLEMENT 


Its million inhabitants—the Saar- 
landers—speak German and are tied 
culturally to Germany. Economi- 
cally, the Saar is tied to France. Its 
steel mills use Saar coal and French 
iron from nearby French Lorraine. 
It depends on France for food. 

The Saar has changed hands sev- 
eral times. After World War I, it was 
taken .away from Germany and 
placed under the League of Nations: 
Then, in a referendum held in 1935, 
the Saarlanders voted overwhelm- 
ingly to rejoin Germany. 

At the end of World War II, the 
French occupied the Saar. They or- 
ganized it into a semi-independent 
state. The Saarlanders were given a 





Hudson in Cleveland New: 


New Player for the Free World’s Team—Agreements were made at Paris to allow 
West Germany to rearm. She will help defense against Communist aggression. 
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Smog Chokes Los Angeles 


Smog, a choking mist of fog and 
fumes, settled over Los Angeles and 
stayed for 18 days. It irritated eyes and 
lungs and the patience of 2,000,000 
citizens. Gov. Goodwin Knight of Cal- 
ifornia asked oil refineries in the area 
to shut down as a test. Most companies 
thought the idea “impractical.” 

Los Angeles is in a cup surrounded 
by mountains. Fumes remain bottled up 
unless strong sea breezes blow them 
away. Smog first attacked the city in 
1940. It is getting worse as population, 
industry, and number of autos—2,300,- 
000—increase. Officials of City Council 
wore gas masks (photo) at one meeting 
to emphasize the problem. — 


International News pho 





large measure of self-government in 
internal affairs. However, political 
parties which advocated re-union 
with Germany were barred. 

Economically, the Saar was bound 
closely to France—by means of a cus- 
toms union and a common currency. 
In other words, there was to be no 
duty placed on exports and imports 
between France and the Saar. Also, 
the Saar was to use French money. 

Although these were “temporary” 
measures’ (subject to revision at a 
final German peace settlement), they 
nevertheless irked the Germans. 
They regard the Saar as “German.” 

During the Paris talks last month, 
the French premier, Pierre Mendés- 
France, made it unmistakably clear 
that he would not sign any of the 
agreements unless a Saar settlement 
was reached first. Thus the success 
or failure of the entire West Euro- 
pean defense set up hinged on a solu- 
tion of the thorny Saar question. 

At the eleventh hour, while all 
the Western diplomats were on ten- 
terhooks, a compromise was reached. 

Briefly, these are the terms of the 
settlement: 

(a) The Saar is to be “European- 
ized”—i.e., placed under the authority 
of the WEU. 

(b) A commissioner for the Saar is 
to be chosen by the WEU. He is to 
be a “neutral”—i.e., neither a French- 
man, German, nor Saarlander. 

(c) A referendum is to be held in 
the Saar within three months. This 
is to permit Saarlanders to vote for 
or against the agreement. 

(d) If the agreement is approved in 
the referendum, elections are to be 
held for a Saar legislature. 

Finally, (e) this whole arrangement 
for the Saar is not to be regarded as 


permanent. It may be changed when 
a final peace treaty is signed with a 
re-united Germany. 

Before the above agreements come 
into force—and the “New Europe” is 
created—they will have to be ratified 
(approved) by the parliaments of the 
15 participating countries. (These 
countries are the U.S., Canada, Brit- 
ain, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, 
Portugal, Turkey, and Greece.) 


RATIFICATION LIKELY 


In West Germany, some of the 
people are disappointed with the 
Saar settlement. They feel that 
West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer has “given in” too much to 
the French. In France, the “die-hard” 
nationalists are still distrustful of a 
rearmed Germany. Nonetheless, ob- 
servers believe that in both countries 
the outlook for ratification is bright. 

As might have been expected, 
Soviet Russia denounced the agree- 
ments. It tried to throw a “monkey- 
wrench” into the Western defense 
machinery by proposing a new Big 
Four conference on Germany. How- 
ever, there was little likelihood that 
any of the Allies would be influenced 
by this maneuver. 


Smoking and Lung Cancer 


New study may link cigarette 
paper to cancer of the lungs. 

Benzpyrene, a chemical which 
causes cancer in mice, has been 
found in the smoke from cigarette pa- 
per. Scientists burned enough ciga- 
rette papers to roll 80,000 cigarettes 
(the equivalent of an 1l-year sup- 
ply for a pack-a-day smoker). From 


the smoke they extracted 1.7 pounds 
of tars containing benzpyrene. 

Authorities pointed out, however, 
that so far there was no scientific 
proof that benzpyrene caused cancer 
in humans. 

In New York City, the American 
Cancer Society voted to “emphasize 
to the American people” that present 
evidence shows that there is an asso- 
ciation between cigarette smoking 
and cancer. It was the society’s first 
action to warn the public of the pos- 
sible dangers of cigarette smoking. 

Meanwhile the Public Health 
Cancer Association advised the 
youth of America “to ponder well 
the question whether the risk en- 
tailed [in smoking] is worth the pleas- 
ure derived.” 

In a book Smoking and Cancer, 
soon to be published, Dr. Alton 
Ochsner declares: “Cigarettes cause 
cancer.” Dr. Ochsner is a former 
president of the American Cancer 
Society. He writes that “tobacco is a 
loaded, often lethal weapon” and 
that “time pulls the trigger.” 


Government Costs Money 


It costs a lot of money to run no- 
tional, state, and local government. 

Just exactly how much government 
costs was reported recently by the 
U.S. Census Bureau. The bureau said 
that in the fiscal year 1953 (July 1, 
1952 to June 30, 1953) all levels 
of government—national, state, arid 
local—spent nearly $111,000,000,000. 
This averages $699 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States. The total was 9 per cent 
higher than the amount we spent for 
government in fiscal 1952. 

Nearly half of this total was spent 
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by the Federal Government to de- 
fend the U.S. against any possible en- 
emy. Defense spending totaled more 
than $50,000,000,000. This included 
funds for military aid to our allies, 
atomic energy development, as well 
as the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

We spent $10,000,000,000 for edu- 
cation. This included public schools, 
state colleges, universities, and edu- 
cational benefits to veterans. 

During the same period, the 
national, state, and local govern- 
ments took in only $105,500,000,000. 
This leaves a deficit of about 
$5,500,000,000 for all levels of gov- 
ernment during fiscal 1953. 


Nobel Prize in Medicine 


Three American scientists were 
named winners of this year’s Nobel 
prize in medicine. 

They were honored for their work 
in growing the tiny virus that causes 
infantile paralysis. 

The researchers are Dr. John 
Franklin Enders and Dr. Thomas H. 
Weller of Harvard, and Dr. Frederick 
Robbins of Western Reserve Medical 
School. Each man will journey to 
Stockholm, Sweden, in December to 
receive a handsome gold medal, di- 
ploma, and his share of the $36,000 
cash prize from King Gustav VI. 

Five years ago, the trio of Enders, 
Weller, and Robbins discovered how 
to grow a pure form of the polio virus 
in a test tube. This discovery paved 
the way for the work of Dr. Jonas 
Salk. It enabled Salk to devise a 
serum for inoculation against infan- 
tile paralysis. 

Last spring, the Salk vaccine was 
tried out on 500,000 school children. 
Full results of the test will not be 
known until early next year. 

Meanwhile, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis took a 
“calculated risk” that the serum 
will prove powerful ammunition 
against polio. It placed an order for 
$9,000,000 worth of Salk vaccine. 

It is planned to give the anti-polio 
injections to 9,000,000 first-graders 
and expectant mothers next spring. 

Students throughout the country 
helped to pay for the Nobel-prize- 
winning experiments and the multi- 
million-dollar serum order. They 
were financed with the coins you 
contributed to the March of Dimes. 

What's Behind It. Alfred Nobel, 
the Swedish inventor of dynamite, 
had hoped that his explosive would 


benefit mankind. When he saw that 
nations were using his invention to 
make warfare more destructive, he 
was filled with remorse. His will di- 
rected that after his death in 1896 
awards be granted yearly from his 
$9,000;000 estate. They were to be 
given to individuals throughout the 
world who had contributed to the 
“good of humanity” in the fields of 
physics, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture, and peace. 


Pupils Match Adults 


Today’s students equal elders in 
reading. and ‘rithmetic. 

The typical high school senior—re- 
cent tests show—reads faster and bet- 
ter than an average adult with a 
comparable I.Q. The average eighth- 
grader and high school senior are 
both as good as the average parent 
in basic arithmetic. These findings 
were the result of tests conducted 
by Teachers College of Columbia 
University in New York City. 

The students tested were from 
high schools in New York City and 
Port Washington, N.Y., and Has- 
brouck Heights, Bloomfield, and Pas- 
saic, N.J. The adults were members 
of local boards of education. 

The tests were held, officials said, 
to see whether products of “today’s 
schools can do arithmetic and can 
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read as well as today’s adults.” 

The reading test consisted of an- 
swering comprehension questions 
about a series of paragraphs. 

The arithmetic section consisted 
of 15 problems involving both frac- 
tions and decimals. Some board 
members were stumped by: “What 
is 1/2 of 1/5?” 


IN BRIEF 


New York Trucking Strike Ends: The 
24,000 striking truck drivers in the New 
York-New Jersey area are back at work. 
They are to receive a wage increase 
of 25c an hour (see last week’s news 
pages). The Pittsburgh strike continues. 


Marine Anniversary: Marine posts 
all over the world will hold ceremonies 
on Nov. 10 to celebrate the corps’ 179th 
birthday. To make certain that the 
ceremonies are carried off smartly, the 
Marine Corps has issued a special di- 
rective to the troops. The directive 
thinks of everything, from the grouping 
of the men around the cake to cutting 
the cake itself. : 


Quick MWeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Under the terms of the agreements 
signed in Paris, Germany is to become 
a member of the (a) Western Euro- 
pean Union, (b) the United Nations, 
and (c) the North Atlantic Treaty Al- 
liance. (Cross out one.) 

2. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
—a. Saarlanders will be given an op- 
portunity to vote on: (1) ujion with 
Germany; (2) union with France; (3) 
whether they want to be under the au- 
thority of the Western European Union. 
__b. The cost of government at all 
levels—national, state, and local—for 
each man, woman, and child for the 
fiscal year 1953 was: (1) $699; (2) 
$1,699; (3) $996. 


4 Highest bull in the world is this 
Hereford hoisted to the top of a 90-foot 
pylon in Kansas City, Mo. “Bones” of 
the bull are steel. “Flesh” is made of 
plastic. The bull stands 12 feet high, 
weighs 5,550 pounds, and was “born” 
in a New Jersey foundry. 

The proud Hereford surveys the city 
from the headquarters of the American 
Hereford Association near the stock- 
yards. Bull is illuminated at night by 
neon tubing inside his body. The light, 
visible through the plastic, can be seen 
for miles. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. THE FARM PROBLEM 


On the_Jine to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__a. During which of the following 

periods did the income of far- 


mers fall? , 

1. 1861-1865 3. 1921-1930 

2. 1914-1918 4, 1941-1950 
__b. Who is the present Secretary of 

Agriculture? 


1. Henry Wallace 
‘2. Ezra Benson 
3. Clinton Anderson 
4. Charles Brannan 
c. All of the following are con- 
sidered to be basic farm crops 
under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1954, except 
1. corn 3. sugar 
2. cotton 4. tobacco 
__d. Compared with the 1952 aver- 
age, farm prices are now about 
1. 25% higher 3. 15% lower 
2. 50% higher 4. 45% lower 
__e. As a percentage of the total 
population in the United States 
farmers are about 
1. 15% 8. 50% 
2. 35% 4. 85% 
__f. If farmers were to get 100% of 
parity, it would mean that 
1, the price they received for 
their products was on a level 
with the price they paid for 
the goods they buy 
2. the price of farm goods would 
be 100% higher than during 
the lowest period of farm 
prices 
__g. All of the following are ways in 
which the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Administrations have 
handied farm surpluses, except 
1. furnishing food for school 
lunches 
2. storage 
3. loans to other countries to 
finance purchases of Ameri- 
can farm commodities 
4. “dumping” American farm 
products in foreign markets 
__h. All of the following were New 
Deal measures to raise farmers’ 
income, except 
1. storage of farm surpluses 
2. distribution of farm surpluses 
to poor people on “relief” 


3. paying farmers to cut pro- 
duction 
4. letting farm prices be fixed 
by demand in the market 
without any legislation 
i. Under the flexible price support 
program of the Eisenhower 
Administration prices of basic 
crops are being supported at 
1. 100% of parity 
2. 90% of parity 
3. 824% to 90% of parity 
4. 50% of parity 
It is expected that the popula- 
tion of the United States in 
1975 will reach 
1. 100,000,000 
2. 150,000,000 


ll. JAPAN 
__a. The population of Japan today 
is about : 
1. 25,000,000 3. 125,000,000 
2. 90,000,000 4. 200,000,000 
__b. The Premier of Japan today is 
1. Shigeru Yoshida 
2. Pandit Nehru 
3. Syngman Rhee 
4. Ho Chi Minh 
__c. In the period before World War 
II, Japan’s major markets for 
export were in 
1. the United States 
2. Europe 
3. India and Burma 
4. North China and Manchuria 
__d. Japan’s balance of trade today is 
1. favorable 
2. unfavorable 


mule 


3. 200,000,000 
4. 450,000,000 
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8. unknown 
4. more favorable than it was 
in the period 1920-1930 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__1..The source of the statistics in 
the chart is the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

__2. The consumer price index in 
1951 was 11% higher than in 
the base period, 1947-49. 

__3. The consumer price index rose 

steadily in the period 1950-53. 
4. Between 1953 and June 1954 

the consumer price index rose a 

little over 5%. 

__5. The increase in the consumer 
price index between 1950 and 
1951 resulted from shortages of 
goods which developed after 
the outbreak of the Korean 
War. 

__6. During the first six months of 
1954 the consumer price index 
dropped steadily. ’ 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazine to the map of 
Japan on page 10. On the line to the 
left of each of the following questions 
write the correct answer. 


____ dd. ~ What city in northern 
Japan has a population over 300,000? 
_____ 2. ~Between what lines of 
latitude do the bulk of the Japanese 
islands fall? 

3. What term would you 
use to describe Japan’s topography? 

4, What is the geographic 
term we use to describe Korea? 
_________5. What is the name of 
the largest Japanese island? 


6. In what direction would ‘ 


you go if you flew from Kyushu to 
the nearest point on the U.S.S.R. 
mainland? : 
_____7. How many miles is it 
from Tokyo to U.S.S.R. territory on 
the Asian mainland? 

____—8. _ How long would it take 
to fly from Tokyo to U.S.S.R. territory 
if an airplane averaged 300 miles an 
hour? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Honshu (hdn’shdo ) 

Hokkaido (hd.ki’d6é) 

Kyushu (ky6o’shoo } 

Sapporo (sap.pé.ré) 

Shikoku (shi.k6'k60) 

Sendai (sén.di) 

Tokyo (to’ki.6) . 

Yokohama (y6’kd.ha’ma ) 

Yoshida (yé.shé.da), Shigeru (shé.gé.r06) 
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AN McDONALD held the reins be- 
hind the jogging mare with one 
hand, while with the other he pulled 
the big white election button from his 
blue overall pocket and read it again: 


Which Willie will he be, 

Willie B or Willie T? ; 

Vote TAFT inside the White House gate 
November third, nineteen eight! 


Well, he thought, a smile curving his 
wide mouth, I guess Mr. Taft will get 
it all right. But he knew that even if 
ever he should become President Mc- 
Donald, he’d never be happier than to- 
day, taking the long road around the 
mountain to Loyalton with his calf 
money in his pocket. Even Mr. Neville 
in the bank would be surprised at how 
much he had, and would probably say, 
“Another year like this, Dannie, and 
youll have almost enough to go to that 
agricultural school you're always talk- 
ing about.” 

He looked around for Shep, his 
brown-and-white collie, pacing the 
buckboard when he wasn’t darting into 
the sagebrush after a jouncing jack rab- 
bit. The dog was just returning from 
another mad but hopeless foray. 

“Next time, Shep! We'll get ’im next 
time!” 

The road curved toward the towering 
mountain, and the boy felt a swift pang 
to see again how bare it looked with 
the great white pines gone. Thousands 
of black stumps remained where the 
loggers had passed, sparing nothing but 
undergrowth. Three of the giant trees 
still stood in a cluster on the topmost 
ridge; why they were left uncut he 
didn’t know. In the high air they seemed 
close enough to hit with a rock; above 
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Get Up and Fight Again 


By JEREMY H. GRIFFITH 


them a pair of buzzards wheeled in 
wide, lazy circles. 

“Ten miles to town by road, Jess,” he 
said aloud to the old mare. “Only four 
over the mountain as a buzzard flies. 
Don’t you wish you were a buzzard, old 
girl?” 

» Hearing her name, the mare promptly 
slowed to a walk. Dan flicked her lightly 
with his buggy whip and she resumed 
her steady jog. The August sun felt 
warm without being uncomfortable, and 
he pushed back his wide-brimmed straw 
hat to feel the cool breeze from the 
mountain ruffle his unruly shock of fire- 
red hair. He patted his pocket to be 
sure the calf money was still there. Just 
feeling it made him feel good again. 

Around the next bend he came upon 
the stranger. 

First he saw the motionless black 
buggy in the middle of the road, then 
the stocky figure in the blue Sunday suit 
beating furiously at the fallen horse. 
The dappled gray lay quietly on its 
side, still in its harness. The man’s arm 
rose and fell savagely, and he cursed 
at each stroke of the whip. 

Dan pulled old Jess to a stop. The 
stranger saw him and threw down his 
whip. 

“Going to town, bub?” The stranger’s 
voice was hard, his eyes opaque and 
appraising in the flushed face. 

Dan only said, “Steady, Jess,” tied his 
reins, and vaulted to the road. He had 
to see to the dappled gray. 

The horse lay on its side on a broken 
shaft, blood-flecked foam and crawling 
flies on its muzzle. Another hour and 
the buzzards would have him. 

“He’s dead, mister,” said Dan, his 
voice accusing. “You drove him so hard 
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It was a fantastic idea, but it was something 


a man could do—if he had the courage 


you broke his wind. Then you made 
him go on till he died.” 

“It was only a hired horse,” said the 
man. “I said, are you going to Loyal- 
ton?” 

“You shouldn’t have done it, mister,” 
Dan continued stubbornly. “That was 
one of Myra Hunt’s best horses. She 
needed that horse.” 

“Forget the horse!” the stranger said. 
“Tve got to get to Loyalton for the 
three-o’clock train.” 

“I can take you,” Dan heard himself 
saying. “I’ve got to be there by three 
o'clock, too. The bank closes then,” 

The beady eyes were suddenly alert, 
but the voice was casual. “Making a 
deposit, bub?” 

“Yes.” Dan looked about for Shep. 
He was off somewhere after another 
jack rabbit. 

Without warning, the boy felt his 
arms crushed in a grip of iron. The 
stranger's face was so close he could 
smell the sour breath. 

“Hand it over, bub.” 

For a moment Dan didn’t under- 
stand. Then his heart was in his throat, 
almost choking him. 

“I worked hard for that money, mis- 
ter—” 

“Cut the chatter. Hand it over.” 

The boy tried to pull away. A hard 
fist crashed into his mouth. He felt 
teeth cracking, and a paralyzing shock 
raced through his whole body. His knees 
buckled, so that he would have fallen 
but for the relentless grip on his arms. 

“Give it to me now, bub,” said the 
stranger, grinning. Holding hard with 
one hand, he patted Dan’s pockets with 
the other. When he had the money he 
loosened his grip as if to let go, then 
smashed his knee into the boy’s stomach. 
Dan fell to the white dust of the road- 

(Continued on page 24) 





CAREERS AHEAD 
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INDUSTRY 


Think Twice 
About Teaching 


Have you ever thought about teaching as a career? 


Pye other time, Cynthia would have 
felt that she had a nerve, taking 
up the time of the superintendent of 
schools for her own personal problem, 
but just now she was so angry that she 
couldn’t think of anything else. 

Every time the question came up at 
home of what she was going to do after 
graduation, she was in trouble. The mo- 
ment she said, “I want to go to college 
and prepare to be a teacher,” the ram- 
bling house rang with protests. 

Her father said, “You can't earn a 
living at teaching.” 

Her mother suggested vaguely, “Sec- 
retaries have a good chance for ad- 
vancement. I hear they go right up the 
ladder to better jobs.” 

And her sister never failed to cry, 
“You wouldn’t catch me shutting my- 
self up with a lot of youngsters!” 

Now Cynthia had decided to go 
straight to the top man, who knew the 
facts about teaching. 

Sitting across the desk from the su- 
perintendent, Cynthia told her story. 

“What makes you think you want to 
teach?” he asked calmly. 

“T like children. I like to teach people 
things. And I want to see a lot of the 
world. If I’m a good teacher, I could 
teach in any part of the world I wanted 
to, couldn’t I?” 

His eyes twinkled. “We need good 
teachers badly right here in this coun- 
try. You wouldn't settle for seeing the 
world in the summers, would you?” 

“Tll settle for it,” Cynthia laughed, 
“if I can earn a living and travel, too.” 


Adding the Advantages 


“Of course, you can! People hear so 
much about teachers’ low salaries—and 
they are too low in many places—they 
don’t realize that salaries are improving. 
Generally speaking,” he went on, 
“teaching starts you off with a higher 
salary than most professional jobs, 
though it doesn’t pay as high at the top 
as many. 


Teaching has some advan- 
tages over other careers— 
pros along with the cons. 


“You get some breaks, too, that you 
don’t get in other jobs—the Christmas, 
spring, and summer vacations, for in- 
stance. Some teachers take other jobs 
in the summers for extra income and 
experience. Others study at a university, 
or travel.” 

Cynthia began to perk up. “But a 
teacher’s job is not all in the classroom, 
is it?” she asked. “Doesn’t she have 
home work at night, papers to correct, 
lessons to plan? It seems to me she has 
longer hours than most people.” 

“That’s one good reason why the 
breaks are welcome,” the superintend- 
ent replied. “There are other advan- 
tages, however, besides the long vaca- 
tion. Tenure, for example, After the 
usual period of trial to prove his com- 
petence, a teacher can hold his job 
indefinitely.” 

“Vacations,” summed up Cynthia, 
“trial period, and tenure.” 

The superintendent grinned. “Plus 
retirement fund and pension. You find 
these in some other jobs, too. Include 
them when you figure your salary.” 

“How do salaries run?” 

The superintendent took some papers 
from a drawer. “Secretarial jobs such 
as your mother suggests are found in 
large cities in industrial states. You'll 
find them here in New York State, 
which also offers good opportunities in 
teaching, so let’s simplify the compari- 
son by using this one state as an ex- 
ample. But bear in mind that salaries 
in most jobs, including teaching, are 
higher in New York than in most other 
states.” 

He pushed a paper and pencil across 
to her. “Perhaps you'd like to jot these 
down for your family.” 

Cynthia drew her chair closer. 


By SUSAN SPAULDING 


MENT 
SERVICE 


Higher Salaries Than Most 


“Here are jobs which generally re 
quire a college degree. Since teaching 
salaries are reckoned by the year, we'll 
figure them all on a yearly basis. 

“Teaching would start you off at 
$3,000. Publishing, about $2,340. In- 
surance, about $2,860. Travel bureau, 
approximately $2,900. Aviation: ticket 
agent, between $2,800 and $2,900; 
stewardess, about $3,000. Retailing, 
with a chance for substantial advance- 
ment, about $2,340. Jobs in Gover- 
ment and the Armed Forces vary with 
rating or rank, but they compare well 
with teaching.” 

Cynthia examined the figures thought- 
fully. “But none of these except teach- 
ing means working with children.” 

“That’s right. There are other jobs 
that involve working with children: the 
doctor’s, the social worker’s. The Armed 
Forces might offer you travel; and 
nursing, or youth organizations, the fun 
of sharing your knowledge. But teach- 
ing offers all these things all the way 
from the beginning.” 

“Then you think I should teach?” 

“T think you must make up your own 
mind, Your family have Helped you 
with their objections, which force you 
to compare teaching with other jobs.” 

Cynthia rose thoughtfully from her 
chair. She had come expecting out- 
right corroboration, but she was leaving 
with a new idea of how to approach 
a job. 

The superintendent was holding out 
his hand. She put hers into it. “Thank 
you very much,” she said. “I still think 
I want to teach.” 

He laughed. “Good! When you finish 
college, come back to see me, Ma’ 
we'll have a job for you, unless the 
itch to travel takes you to other parts 
of the world.” 
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Write a letter on this subject: 


“What Christmas means to me” 


| /LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 
]WHOLL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 


THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 

GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 








Typewriter award given only when 
entry is signed by Royal Portable dealer 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


1st Prize . 
2nd Prize . 
3rd Prize ‘ 
147 Cash Prizes 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,’’ is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
Christmas means to me,”’ is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 
you just at Christmas time. 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 
and write. 





*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to-Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


1st Prize 

2nd Prize . 

3rd Prize 

147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1, Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, ‘What Christmas 
means to me.” In Senior Division, (10th, 11th, 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
stades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
on Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 


88 many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is , 


Signed with your name, home address, name of 
your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal McBee Corp., its subsidiaries, or of its 
advertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to.all Federal and state regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries 
returned. All entries, contents, and ideas therein 


become the property of Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion, to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus District of Columbia. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954, 
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Get Up and Fight Again 
(Continued from page 21) 


way, retching with wave after wave of 
nausea. Dimly, he saw the thief hurry 
to remove a large black leather bag 
from the hired buggy and place it care- 
fully under the seat of the buckboard. 

It was then he heard the soft pad of 
Shep’s feet, racing back from the brush, 
head down, teeth bared as he made for 
the man. In the last split second the 
thief heard the low growl and scram- 
bled into the buckboard. Shep’s teeth 
caught a piece of one leg; Dan heard 
the hoarse voice crying out, and the 
sound of ripping cloth. Then the man 
had a revolver out, his face contorted 
with anger as he tried to draw a bead 
on the raging dog. 

“No!” Dan cried. “Don’t shoot him, 
mister. Please don’t shoot him!” He 
staggered to his feet and ran away into 
the sage, calling, “Here, Shep! Here, 
Shep!” The dog hesitated, then fol- 
lowed. The stranger pocketed his gun, 
drove old Jess around the hired buggy, 
and lashed at her with the whip. 
Rearing, the mare set off at a gallop, 
the buckboard swaying behind her. 


Din took out the red handkerchief 
to sop up the salty flow of blood from 
his mouth, and ran his tongue over the 
gap in his teeth. He felt Shep’s head 
rubbing against his leg, trying to give 
the only comfort he knew. Boy and dog 
stood watching until the cloud of dust 
sent up by the wagon wheels vanished 
around the next hill. 

He felt alone, ashamed, and beaten, 
and he hated himself more than je 
hated the stranger. “I’ve never been a 
coward before,” he whispered fiercely, 
“not even when I was outweighed. But 
I let him take my money and didn’t 
fight.” 

He picked up his hat from the road, 
shook off the dust and stood looking at 
the dappled gray. Maybe a mircale 
would happen and somebody would 
come along with a fast horse, so they 
could chase the thief into town. Or 
somebody might come along in an auto- 
mobile, like that new 1908 Peerless of 
Mr. Neville’s. But there wasn’t much 
travel on the Sierraville road. 

I could run home and get Town 
Marshal Liston in Loyalton on the tele- 
phone, he thought. Yet, even with short 
cuts, home was six miles away. Then 
he remembered Mom telling him that 
morning that the line from Loyalton to 
Sierraville had gone dead. It happened 
all the time. 

“And I don’t want to tell Mom I lost 
my money without a fight,” he said 
aloud to Shep. “I don’t want to tell any- 
body.” 


He turned and lodked up at the 





mountain. The warm air rising in shim- 
mering waves made it seem almost to 
be moving. The buzzards were circling 
closer. He knew every foot of that 
mountain. His eyes followed the long, 
black line of the abandoned logging 
skid, twisting its way through the forest 
of bare stumps down to the platform 
where the logs had been loaded on 
wagons. He hated that skid. He could 
see the sharp curve in it, almost half- 
way to the ridge, where his dad, his 
wonderful dad, had been standing that 
day two years ago, with his back turned 
to the track. A log cut too long had 
jumped out on the curve, and after that 
he didn’t have any dad. 

Now, suddenly, he felt almost glad 
his dad was dead. He’d never see now 
what a coward he had for a son. Dan 
remembered how, just the week before 
he died, after Dan had been licked by 
older, huskier Norman Bybee, his dad 
had told him, “Never stay beat, son. 
You can’t always win the first time. But 
if you want to respect yourself, get up 
and fight again.” 

A man could be beat, but he didn’t 
have to stay beat. He could be a cow- 
ard, and know it, but he didn’t have to 
stay a coward. He could get up and 
fight again. And there was a way he 
could catch that thief and get back his 
money. He’d known it all along, staring 
up at the mountain, but he hadn't 
wanted to face it. Now he saw it be- 
cause he wasn’t a coward any more, 
and wanted to see it. 

“Come on, Shep!” Pulling his hat 
tighter, he broke into a steady trot 
across the rolling hills, dodging around 
the bushes of sage as he made for the 
foot of the mountain. 

As Dan climbed the trail, his mind 
raced ahead to when he would find the 
thief. He’d rush the man, knock in his 
teeth, smash him down when he cried 
for merey. He’d get back his money, 
all of it, and march the thief off to the 
Loyalton jail. 

So fierce was the boy’s desire that 
the dream of what he would do seemed 
the reality, and the reality of climbing 
only a disconnected dream. The strain 
of the long pull upward, lashing of low 
branches against face and chest, lungs 
panting for air, jolting of bone and 
burning of skin when he fell and got up 
again—these were vague, unimportant 
things outside himself. 

. They were almost at the crest when 
it happened. Jumping from a boulder 
to a fallen tree trunk, Dan felt his heel 
plunge through the outer layer of rot- 
ten wood and catch on the sound core 
underneath. He tried to check him- 
self, failed, and crashed down on his 
turning ankle. Agony burst in his leg, 
and he cried out. 

He lay still; accepting the pain, his 
face buried in the musty sweetness of 
















decaying wood. Shep hung anxiously 
above him. At last Dan pulled himself 
up, sat on the log, and tried to put his 
weight on the injured ankle. Unbear. 
able pain struck again. He slipped tp 
his knees with a dry sob. Then 
gedly he crawled on hands and knees 
until he reached the crest. 

Lying on his stomach and raising him. 
self up on his elbows, he looked out at 
the whole Sierra Valley. The mountain 
jutted into the flat like a long elbow, so 
that the level surface of the valley lay 
on three sides: to his right, his left, and 
in front. Twenty miles away on his left 
he could see the cluster of houses at the 
foot of bare mountains that was the 
town of Beckwith. From Beckwith the 
glinting rails of the Boca & Loyalton 
Railroad stretched with hardly a curve 
to Loyalton, just below on his right. 

And there, halfway, with sinking 
heart he saw the train coming. It seemed 
near, a toy he could reach and lift from 
the tracks; the wood-burning engine 
with its basket stack, the tender piled 
high with mill slabs, two empty flat- 
cars, a red boxcar, then the last, half 
coach, half baggage car. It seemed to 
be crawling, but he knew it was moving 
at a steady thirty miles an hour. 


Gruny. Dan dragged himself to 
the middle of the three tall pines left by 
some of the loggers a year ago, when 
they finished with the Loyalton side of 
the mountain. He propped himself up 
against the rough bark, unlaced his shoe 


‘and looked at his ankle. It was puffed 


to almost twice its size, and already 
turning purple. He pressed the throb- 
bing mass with his fingers. 

“The bone’s not broken, Shep,” he 
whispered through gritted teeth. “Its 
only sprained.” But that’s just as bad, 
now, he thought desolately; I'll never 
make it now. He looked northwest, over 
his left shoulder, to his own place, see- 
ing the red roof of the barn and the 
smaller bulk of the house. Mom and 
six-year-old Judy were down there now, 
thinking he was in Loyalton with his 
money. He could never get there in 
time. 

The end of an ax handle protruded 
from a bed of brown pine needles only 
a foot away from him. He pulled it out. 
It was longer than most, unbroken, but 
the head was gone. If he bent down a 
little it might do to help him walk. With 
its help he stood painfully and leaned 
against the great pine. 

It was then he noticed the top of the 
logging skid going down the Loyalton 
side of the mountain. He had known 
there was another such skid on this 
side of the mountain, too, but somehow 
had forgotten it. Now he remembered 
where it ended, in the Reno Mill pond, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Double your prize money in the new 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 


Big photo event in 
opening weeks! 


To give yourself the best chance of 
winning double the amount of one of 
the 42 cash awards load your camera 
with ANSCO film and start to take 
your pictures now! 


There are $1260 in cash prizes for 

14 Picture Divisions, with a $50 top 
prize in each division. You also can 
win. a scholarship, a regional prize, a 
film award or an honorable mention. 
Only students may enter! 


AND, IF YOUR PRIZE PICTURE 
IS TAKEN ON ANSCO FILM, 
THE NATIONAL CASH PRIZE 
YOU WIN IS DOUBLED! 


So don’t risk winning just $50, 
for example, when by using 
Ansco Film you can win $100! 


For details write: Scholastic-Ansco 
Photo Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Here’s another point worth 
remembering: When a good picture 
opportunity comes along, take plenty 
of shots. That way, you better your 
chances of capturing a prize! So keep 
plenty of the right kind of Ansco film 
on hand. For press cameras, we 
recommend Ansco Superpan Press in 
sheets or film packs. For 35mm 
miniatures, choose between fast Ansco 
Ultra Speed Pan or fine-grain Ansco 
Supreme. For roll film cameras use 
Ansco Superpan Press, Ansco Supreme 
or the popular Ansco All-Weather 
film! Whatever you choose, make sure 
it's Ansco—the film that can double 
your dollar awards! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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Get Up and Fight Again 


(Continued from page 24) 


the pond nearest the Loyalton station, 
and his eyes widened. Using the ax 
handle, he hobbled to it, and felt the 
sliding surfaces with his finger. They 
were still a little greasy. 

The first moment, the idea was fan- 
tastic and impossible in his mind, utterly 
crazy. The next, it was something a man 
could dare to do if he had the courage. 
Some men have done it, he thought; if 
they could, I can. 

He remembered old loggers saying 
that on a steep track a log would go a 
hundred miles an hour. This was a 
steep one, all right. He’d heard one old 
logger say: “A man’s extra weight would 
carry a log off at a sharp turn. Or else 
the log’d turn he’d be crushed.” But 
men had done it. 


H: looked out and saw that the train 
wasn’t more than five miles from Loyal- 
ton. He saw white vapor rise as the 
engineer whistled for a crossing, but 
heard no sound. The train was time, 
time closing in on him and pressing, 
but still he wasn’t sure. His throat was 
dry as he gazed down at the town be- 
low, the little houses and people walk- 
ing safely along the board sidewalks. 
Nearer, he glanced at the Indian village 
at the mountain’s foot. Children were 
playing, and a couple of Indian mongrel 
dogs were fighting. Across the valley 
eastward he saw the caves high on the 
brown mountainside, and the white line 
that showed the valley had once been 
a lake. His eyes swung off to the right 
of town to the seven lumber mills with 
their glassy ponds, that looked like dis- 
tant cities. He gathered it all up in one 
final memory. 

“Tll_ be there in 
Shep,” he said aloud. 

Painfully he pried one of the two top 
logs away, and balanced it so that one 
push would send it down the skid. Then 
he knelt and put his arm about Shep’s 
warm neck and gazed into the puzzled 
eyes. He hugged the shaggy neck 
tighter and felt a lump in his throat. 
“Come to the railroad station, Shep,” 
he whispered. 

He was up on the log, ready to push 
it the last, final inch. He looked down 
at the frightening slope and thought of 
his dad. Suppose there’s a break? His 
knees had turned to water, and the 
rising breeze touched the cooling body’s 
sweat, so that he shivered uncontrolla- 
bly. A voice inside himself warned: Get 
off, fool. It’s not worth your life. The 
boy shook his head blindly, clenched 
his knees on the log, and threw his 
weight forward. 

His eyes were closed. Now that there 
was no going back he knew a moment 


fifteen minutes, 





of pure, blind terror. He felt the log 
picking up speed, the lurch as it rounded 
the first curve and plunged on. Shep’s 
frantic barking faded away and was 
gone. Dan dug his fingernails into the 
bark, and gripped hard with both knees. 

Underbrush lashed savagely at his 
shoulders and hair. He opened his eyes, 
to be ready for the curves. As the log 
took the turns on the half-greased sur- 
faces, friction made it emit a_high- 
pitched unearthly screaming; he heard 
it through his ears and felt it through 
the log until his whole body shared in 
its vibration. 

Now he saw, not separate stumps, 
branches, trees or bare patches, but a 
solid wall of brownish green on either 
side. He was in a narrow land that had 
no beginning or ending, between two 
gigantic twisting snakes rushing up- 
ward past him in mad fury; the piny 
wind filled his nostrils and tore at his 
hair. He hung on grimly, filled with a 
wild, wordless exultation. 

The slide was steepest just before it 
left the mountain in a wide arc and was 
carried across a deep ravine on a high- 
banked trestle before it dropped down 
to the flat and ended in the pond of the 
Reno Mill. Approaching this last curve, 
out of the brush, Dan felt again the 
sense of motion, incredible motion, 
while the screaming of wood on wood 
was no longer mere sound but white- 
hot nails driven into his ears. 

In the same instant the log began to 
turn on its axis. Dan tore at it with his 
fingers and clamped his knees until they 
were bloody under his flapping clothes. 
But as he shifted his grip with the 
turning, trying to stay on top, he felt 
himself forced backward, inch by inch. 
He pressed his face to the wood, pray- 
ing silently. 

They flashed onto the trestle, rose 
with the banked-turning. Between two 
agonized heartbeats the log skimmed 
on the upper edge of the skid, held by 
nothing, balanced between destruction 
and life. The rotting timbers of the 
trestle sagged and swayed. Dan felt 
himself being pulled by a giant hand, 
upward and outward. Blindly he thrust 
his last ounce of strength into a con- 
torted twisting downward and inside. 
The log turched back into the groove 
without any slackening of its speed, 
flashed down the last steep grade, 
slowed on the flat, and catapulted 
through the air into the Reno pond. 

The foaming water was cold. He 
tried to spit it out of his mouth, brackish 
and bitter. His head went under again. 
He pulled himself to the surface, shook 
the water from his eyes and struck out 
for the shore in a clumsy overhand, cut- 
ting a way through floating chips of 
bark. His arms were tired and heavy, 
but his wet shoes were heavier. When 
he felt the slimy ooze of the bottom 








with his hands, he tried to stand yp, 
The bad ankle came to life with stab. 
bing pain, and he floundered onto the 
bank on his hands and knees. Pulling 
himself a few feet more, he lay face 
downward in the brittle, dry grass, 

Far off, Dan heard the whistle of a 
train. He tried to think, knowing jt 
should mean something to him, and 
fumbling to remember what it was. His 
head ached where it had hit the water. 
A train. The train. What train? Why? 
He shook his head to clear it and fel 
the water spray as if he were a dog 
shaking itself. The train whistled again, 
two short blasts. 

Then full recollection swept through 
him. He raised himself to his knees, 
Over the tops of the willows that bor- 
dered the creek between him and town, 
he saw the red roof of the station. He 
began to crawl toward it, feeling the 
slurping of water in his shoes as he 
moved. He knew it was hopeless now, 
but something inside made him go on, 
heedless of the sharp grass or the un- 
seen gravel that cut at his already lacer- 
ated knees. 


From between two overhanging wil- 
lows, he saw that the creek bed was 
dry. But the drop was an abrupt four 
feet. To detour a hundred yards to the 
footbridge was unthinkable. That would 
take him away from the station. He lay 
on his side, grasped a branch, and rolled 
over. He landed on his back in the 
gravel, the wind knocked out of him, 
holding a broken branch in his hand. 

On the other side of the dry creek 
bed he found an overhanging branch a 
few feet upstream. His lacerated hands 
burned like fire, and he had to let go. 

“Got to get there!” he whispered 
fiercely. “Never stay beat!” 

He pulled out his red bandanna, sop- 
ping wet. With shaking arms he tore it 
in two and wrapped a piece around 
each hand. Trying again, his knees 
thrashed frantically against the loose 
dirt of the bank, and his arms felt as 
if they would wrench from their sockets. 
Then he was out. 

Between him and the station was 
now nothing but a quarter mile of un- 
dulating field covered with tall, brown 
grass. It looks like a thousand miles, he 
thought despairingly. The station was 
at the edge of town, and everybody was 
around on the other side, waiting for 
the train. On this side there was only 
the long hitching fence, with maybe 
fifty rigs tied side by side. He couldnt 
see Jess and the buckboard. 

“Maybe he went straight on and 
made for the Nevada line,” Dan whis- 
pered with a sinking heart. 

He saw a couple of men he didnt 
know walking toward the station from 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Longer 
Life 
for the 


DMIRAL BYRD and his fel- 
low explorers once had to 
vacate Antarctic quarters in such 
a hurry that they even left an un- 
finished meal on the table. Four 
years later a second Byrd expedi- 
tion returned to the spot and found 
the unfinished meal frozen solid. 
Admiral Byrd tasted a slice of the 
bread after it wasthawed out. After 
four years, it still tasted good, with 
a surprisingly fresh flavor. This 
observation in far-off Antarctica 
has led to the use of frozen bread 
in many American homes. The 
U.S. Navy also uses frozen bread 
in its commissaries overseas. 


Du Pont research has helped to 
prevent mold spoilage in bread— 
whether frozen or at ordinary tem- 
peratures—by the use of ‘“‘Myco- 
ban” calcium and sodium propio- 
nates, Every year, billionsofloaves 
of bread and pies, sweet rolls and 
other bakery products are pro- 
tected by ““Mycoban’”’ propionates. 

are pure and harmless sub- 
stances for human consumption, 
Which also occur naturally in small 


SCIENCE IN ACTION 


After thawing out bread left in an Antarctic camp four years 
earlier, Admiral Byrd found the loaf still fresh and tasty. 


amounts in many foods like Swiss 
cheese, milk, butter and raisins. 


* * * 


WiTHOUT 


“MYCOBAN” 4 


DU PONT SCIENTISTS are 
really making a product that oc- 
curs in Nature when they prepare 
calcium and sodium propionates 
to inhibit mold and other unde- 
sirable formations in baked goods. 
Thanks to ‘‘Mycoban,” and to the 
valuable vitamin, protein, and 
mineral additives that have been 
adopted by modern baking sci- 


‘ence, bread is now an even more 


beneficial food than ever before. 











Questions Students 
Ask Du Pont 


Q. Is the study of mathematics 
important for a chemist who 
works in a laboratory? 

N. C., Florida 
A. Definitely yes! In planning a 
chemical experiment, certain 
quantitative relationships must 
be calculated in advance. It takes 
ability in mathematics to deter- 
mine the results of a chemical 
analysis, too. A chemist uses 
mathematics almost every day. 


Q. Scientists are always looking 
for easier ways to make things. 
Won’t that throw many people 
out of work? 

P. F., Washington, D. C. 
A. No, not in the long run. The 
facts show that applied science 
creates many more jobs than 
it eliminates through technical 
developments. 


Send your questions about career 
opportunities in science to “‘Sci- 
ence in Action,’”’ E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 
Nemours Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


WATCH “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. » » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Get Up and Fight Again 
(Continued from page 26) 


across the tracks, over by the Sierra 
Hotel. He stood up as far as he could 
on his knees, waved and shouted. One 
of the men looked up, waved back in a 
friendly greeting, and turned to the 
other again. Then, talking, they passed 
from sight. 

Dan heard something rustling behind 
him in the dry grass. Before he could 
turn, Shep was beside him, his long 
hair bedraggled and covered with 
stickers, his tongue hanging out. Then 
Dan saw the dog was limping; there 
was a deep gash on his right foreleg. 

“Oh, Shep!” he cried. “You had to 
fight an Indian dog. Poor Shep!” 

The train whistled for the town cross- 
ing, loud as last judgment, and he heard 
the bell ringing. He wound his arms 
about Shep’s neck and felt the rough 
tongue affectionately licking his nose. 

“You've got to help me some more, 
Shep,” he whispered. “I know you're 
tired and hurt, boy, but you’ve got to 
help me.” He squeezed the dog’s paw 
and felt an answering pressure. 





Dan got to his good foot, half crouch- 
ing, resting part of his weight on Shep’s 
shoulder. 

“Come on, boy,” he urged, stumbling 
forward... . 

Nobody seemed to notice the drip- 
ping, red-haired scarecrow with bloody 
knees and swollen mouth, or the dog 
covered with stickers and with a long, 
open gash on his foreleg, leaning 
against a corner of the station. Every- 
body was watching the train. Dan 
heard ‘the excited babble of conversa- 
tion, the wail of a baby, and cries of 
recognition as passengers began step- 
ping off. 

Standing apart, but where he could 
see almost everything, the boy anxiously 
searched the crowd for the thief. He 
didn’t see him. He saw Marshal Liston 
standing by the one entrance to the 
passenger coach, watching everyone 
who came to get on. One by one the 
passengers for Boca mounted the steps. 
Dan groaned. 

“He’s not here, Shep,” he said tone- 
lessly. “He’s gone. He drove on to the 
line.” A wave of bitterness passed 


through him. If I hadn’t been a coward— 





The train was getting ready to go, 
The fireman heaved more mill slabs into 
his firebox. Steam hissed and the engine 
bell began to ring. The conductor stood 
at the steps of the coach, watch in hand. 
He put it in his pocket and bawled, “Ajj 
aboard!” 

The conductor lifted his hand to the 
engineer. Then, seeing something Dan 
couldn't see around the other end of 
the station, he waited. A stout woman, 
wearing a long dark dress under a linen 
duster, and heavily veiled, hurried’ to- 
ward the train. 

She meant nothing to Dan. Nobody 
there meant anything, since the thief 
hadn’t appeared. But Shep was sud- 
denly on his feet with bared fangs and 

(Continued on page 30) 





Prove It! 

Answer to last week’s “Prove It!”: At 
5 minutes, 5-5/11 seconds. Here’s an- 
other for your pencil: John had twice 
as many donuts as Clarence, but after 
each had eaten two, John had three 
times as many as Clarence. How many 
did John have at first? Answer next 
week. 
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Book Review 


By Clarence Kingsley, Hill City (Minnesota) High School 


*Starred words refer to literature 





Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be . 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week 
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Get Up and Fight Again 
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a loud growl; then he was hurling him- 
self toward the woman. She saw him 
coming and broke into a run toward 
the safety of the train. Desperately, 
Dan hobbled after, heedless of the pain, 
calling, “No, Shep! No!” 

With a bound, Shep was on the 
woman, and the impact of his furious 
charge bowled her over. The big black 
bag she had been carrying fell to the 
ground, and as her feet came up Dan 
saw the blue of a man’s trouser leg 
under the voluminous dress. 

Marshal Liston was pulling at Shep 
with one hand, while with the other he 
reached for his gun. The conductor 
danced in and out, kicking at the dog. 
Dan burst through the swiftly forming 
crowd and flung himself upon the strug- 
gling form in the linen duster: 

“Get ’im, Shep!” he cried. “Get ’im!” 

The marshal was pulling at his shoul- 
der: “Get your dog off!” 

The boy paid no heed. With one arm 
around the woman’s neck, he tore off 
her hat. As it ripped away, veil and all, 
even Marshal Liston could see that this 
was no woman. For an instant the 
snakelike eyes stared at Dan with a 
mixture of unbelief and hatred. From 
a corner of his eye the boy saw the gun 


The First 
Hot Dogs 


were served with cotton 
gloves to protect the 
customers’ fingers. Later 
rolls, instead of gloves, 
were used. 





in the thief’s hand. The marshal saw it, 
too, and with businesslike comprehen- 
sion smashed the butt of his own six- 
gun down on the close-cropped head. 
Dan felt his quarry go limp in his arms. 

Sitting in the stationmaster’s office a 
half hour later, Marshal Liston smiled 
at Dan and the dog lying at his feet. 
The boy’s knees and hands were band- 
aged, his ankle taped, and a crutch was 
propped against the wall beside him. 

“As I was saying, son,” the marshal 
observed, twisting at his handle-bar 
mustache, “the fellow -cut all the wires 
into Sierraville before he robbed the 
bank there, and cut the wires on the 
way over here in a few places, just to 
be sure. He had a big head start be- 
cause he locked the only two people in 
the bank in the vault, pulled down the 
shades, and locked the front door. 
Everybody assumed the bank was 
closed, and when a deputy finally broke 
down the door, they didn’t know which 
way the fellow had gone. They fixed 
the telegraph line to Boca, and Boca 
wired here a little before three.” His 
eyes held a grave twinkle. “I was’ look- 
ing for him. But—” he pointed with his 
foot toward Shep— “your dog here did 
the trick. I'd have let him slip right 
through my fingers.” He sighed, and 
smiled. “Maybe I should make you and 
your dog both deputies, son.” 





The hundreds of millions of 
frankfurters consumed yearly by 
Americans prove them a “natural” 
for indoor as well as outdoor 
eating. Buy brand name all-meat 
franks. You'll get the best protein 
value as well as good flavor. 








“I don’t think so, sir,” replied Dap 
earnestly. “I’m not old enough.” They 
he caught on and laughed with the 
marshal. 

“About your money. You'll get jt 
back, of course, after the trial. It won't 
be more than a couple of weeks.” 

“That’s all right, sir.” 

“Another thing. What do you figure 
to do with the reward money, son?” 

“Reward money?” Dan's eyes grew 
big. 

The marshal was figuring on the 
back of a long envelope. 

“The Sierraville bank offered a thov- 
sand,” he said. “And I’ve got two, three 
circulars on him from down below. One 
from Sacramento and another from 
Stockton, I think. He’s been a bad 
actor. Let’s see.” He wet his pencil in 
his mouth and figured some more, 
“Near as I can make out, it comes to 
about two thousand, five hundred,” he 
said at length. 


Dax felt dizzy. It was like coming 
down the mountain again. 

“I—I don’t—well, I was only trying 
to get my own money back.” 

“Think you don’t deserve it? D’you 
know, son, that coming down that skid 
was an engraved invite to sudden 
death?” His eyes softened. “I knew your 
father, Dannie. There wasn’t anybody 
in the valley had more guts than Big 
Dan McDonald. We all miss him. But 
I'll say now that he’s left us a man to 
take his place.” 

Dan’s eyes misted and he looked 
down at the flocr. 

“Thanks,” he said. He tried to say 
something about his dad but the words 
wouldn’t come. He felt a warm happi- 
ness somewhere deep inside, mingled 
with the empty feeling that always 
came with remembering. But now some- 
how the sting of it was less, without 
taking anything away from the man he 
remembered. He reached down to stroke 
the long head nestling against his foot. 

“But don’t forget Shep, sir. We 
couldn’t have caught him without 
Shep.” 

The dog raised his eyes to his master. 

“This time, Shep! We got ‘im this 
time.” 





* Motivation 


The student was passing the weight- 
lifting section of the gym when he saw 
the coach leaning on a_ trampoline, 
watching another student executing 4 
series of amazing ballet steps, flip-flops 
and somersaults. 

“Man!” said the first student to the 
coach. “I never knew that he was at 
acrobat.” 

“Neither did he,” replied the coach, 
“until I dropped a weight on his foot. 


Auburn Plainsman 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE THE 
BIGGEST PROBLEMS THAT TEEN. 
AGERS FACE TODAY?” You certainly 
aren’t in agreement about this “Jam 
Session.” The problems you name are 
almost as many and varied as the num- 
ber of you fellows and girls who wrote 
to us. 

You agree that family conflicts, the 
world situation, and future careers are 
real trouble-spots for teen-agers. You 
didn’t stop with those, however. The 
sticklers you came up with show real 
probing and a sincere effort to puzzle 
them out for yourselves. Congratula- 
tions on some honest soul-searching! 

Here are some of the things that 
bother you most: 


All teens want to be popular. Some 
just dream of it, others do something 
about it. Either way, popularity is a 
real problem. Inferiority complexes, 
self-consciousness, egotism—these keep 
us from being ourselves, which is the 
only way to be really popular. 


Sharon Bugge 
Lincoln H.S. 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Our greatest problem is gaining ma- 
turity. Suddenly we lose our old securi- 
ties and accept new responsibilities. 
Our lives are changing rapidly. It’s 
hard to realize that we are no longer 
our old selves, when we are still unpre- 
pared to adjust to these new selves! 


George Davelis 
Clinton (lowa) H.S. 


The biggest problem? For boys, it’s 
the draft. Should they go on to college 
or enter military service right after high 
school? If they don’t go to college, how 
can they get good jobs until Uncle Sam 
calls them. I’m confused about all this, 
and I know I'm not alone. 


Jimmy Mathews 
las Vegas City H.S. 
las Vegas, New Mexico 


Teen-agers simply can’t find enough 
wholesome entertainment for their 
spare time. What we really need are 
more recreation centers for today’s 
young people. 

Patricia Carrier 


St. Theresa School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Future careers are one big question 
mark in most of our minds. We ask our- 
selves: What high school subjects will 
help prepare me for my vocational 
choice? Is college a prerequisite? Is this 
actually what I want to be? Am I 
skilled in this type of work? Is the pro- 
fession I have chosen already over- 


crowded? Will the salary be sufficient 
for today’s living standards? Is there 
any chance for advancement? 

These problems bother us more than 
most adults realize. We're beginning to 
see how important it is to plan wisely 
for the future. 

Edna Kelly 


Vashon H.S. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” but all play and no work is 
just as bad. It seems to me our problem 
is to find a happy medium between 
school work and social life. They both 
have their places, but we must keep 
them in the proper balance, or one or 
the other is bound to be neglected. 

Charlene Taylor 
Olentangy School 
Delaware, Ohio 


Trying to get along with the family 
tops my list. We teen-agers have so 
many outside activities that we are sel- 
dom at home with our families. And 
since we don’t really know these people 
we live with, it’s no wonder we have 
trouble getting along with them! A few 
more evenings at home together would 
iron out most of the problems which 
arise, I think. 

leroy Kingery 
Greene (lowa) H.S. 


Dating poses some real problems for 
most of us. When may I start dating? 
Am I dating too much? Am I not dating 
enough? Where should I go on a date? 
What time should I be in? Should I go 
steady? 

Whether or not he'll admit it, every 
teen-ager gives some thought to ques- 
tions like these. 

Bill McCauley 
Brea-Olinda Union H.S. 
Brea, Calif. 


There are just too many opportuni- 
ties to do too many things. In school, 
we have a wide range of subjects to 


choose from, and any number of clubs 


© to join. Church, sports, hobbies, duties 


at home, homework, social life—they al} 
place demands on our time. It’s really 
difficult for a teen-ager to choose wisely 
the things that will mean most to him, 
Putting first things first is a lesson mos 
of us have to learn the hard way! 


Carleen Wyble 
Milby H.S, 
Houston, Texa; 


In my opinion, our biggest problem 
is indecision. Today’s uncertain worl 
conditions are probably the great eon. 
tributing factor here. 

The teen-ager today tries to get a 
much knowledge—and have as much 
fun—as possible, in the shortest amount 
of time. We're insecure and uneasy, | 
suppose we will be until our elders, 
with our help, are able to quiet all the 
trouble brewing in the world. 


Pat Brostek 
Madonna HS. 
Chicago, Ili. 


Getting to use the family car is Prob- 
lem No. 1, especially for boys. Some 
frank discussions with the family and 
an agreement worked out well in ad- 
vance are necessary here. 


Connie Robu 
North English (lowa) HS. 


One of the big problems we face is 
finding a way to go along with the gang 
and still not indulge in some of its ac- 
tivities. More smoking and drinking 
are being done by teen-agers today. 
Many of us don’t want to take part, but 
we hesitate to refuse because we'll be 
ridiculed. How can we refuse without 
losing our rating with the crowd? 


Margie Noehl 
Greene (lowa) HS. 
(Continued on page 87, 





Next “Jam Session” question: 
SHOULD TEEN-AGERS SMOKE? 
SHOULD TEEN-AGERS DRINK? 
IF SO, WHY? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

Where do you stand on these im- 
portant questions? And why do you 
feel as you do? 

Write and tell us what you think. 
To be eligible for the next “Jam. 
Session,” be sure to mail your let- 
ter by November 24 to: “Jam Ses 
sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Streét, New York 36, 
N. Y. 

We'll be back with “Boy dates 
Girl” next week. See you then! 

—Gay Head. 
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GM Test Driver Lloyd E. Pearsall has more than a million test-miles under his belt. At 
right, be takes a sharp turn at the General Motors Proving Ground, Milford, Michigan. 


“Here’s how a real driver gets around,” 


says Lloyd E. Pearsall, Expert GM Test Driver 


“Some drivers are champs, and some drivers are chumps, 
and it’s easy to tell them apart. 

“You can generally spot an amateur by the way he 
handles his car on a sharp curve. More likely than not, 
he keeps his foot on the accelerator right up to the 
bend even though signs tell him to take it easy. 


“Then, he suddenly has to hit the brakes in order to 
make the curve, and that makes matters even worse. 
Some day he will do this on slippery pavement and skid 
right off the road. 


“But a professional driver goes around sharp curves 
without a squeal. That’s because he lifts his foot off the 
accelerator long before he hits the curve. By the time 
he gets there, he’s slowed down to where it’s safe. Then, 
when he starts around the curve, what does he do? He 
feeds gas to get more grip on the road with his tires. 
He’s smooth, he’s slick, he’s safe. 


“How about you? Want to be a champ on the road? 


Keep your eyes open for trouble, follow road signs and 
traffic regulations, use common sense—and never show 
off. That’s for the chumps.” 


This series of driving hints is presented in the interest 


of national highway safety by 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK 
CADILLAC *« BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL— not a THRILL driver!” 
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He's the End! 


HE fellow who puts the “soon” in 

the Sooners is big Max Boydston. 
Imagine a strapping 6-foot-2 end who 
can outrun any man on the team! That’s 
Max, the fastest Oklahoma end in 
history. 

The big fellow is a one-man gang out 
there on the wing of the great Sooner 
line. He can catch the ball anywhere, 
block like a ton of bricks, and tackle 
with bone-crushing power. What's more, 
he can carry the mail like a post-office 
truck. A converted fullback, he’s mur- 
der on end-around plays. He averaged 
10.6 yards per carry last season—tops 
for the Oklahoma team! 

Like most Oklahoma players, Max is 
a native son. He hails from Muskogee 
High School, where he was trained as 


Guglielmi, Notre Dame’s quarterback. 


OOL, cocky, clever, and classy— 
that’s Ralph Vincent Guglielmi, the 
pride of Notre Dame. He’s the dream 
quarterback, a fellow who can “kill” 
you with his passing, blind you with 
his dazzling ball-handling, baffle you 
with his shrewd play-calling, and stun 
you with a surprise running play. The 
“take-charge” guy of four great Notre 
Dame teams, he’s now rated as the 
country’s No. 1 quarterback. 
Guglielmi (pronounced goo-yell-me) 
whipped up his first miracle back in 


a fullback by the famous coach, Paul 
Young. Among his teammates at Mus- 
kogee were Kurt Burris, crack Sooner 
lineman, and Kurt’s brother, Bob, cur- 
rent Sooner fullback. 

Max’s “favorites” include: actress, 
Debbie Reynolds; actor, William Hol- 
den; singer, Nat “King” Cole; band, 
Ray Anthony; school subject, history. 
His hobby is tropical fish, and his room 
in the athlete’s dormitory at Oklahoma 
features a 15-gallon aquarium. 

The biggest thrill of his sports career 
was “winning the Colorado game last 
year.” That was the game in which the 
underdog Buffaloes tied the score in the 
last two minutes, only to have the 
Sooners surge back and win 27-20 on a 
last-minute touchdown by Merrill Green. 


Max Boydston, Oklahoma’s great end, 


Max’s ambition in life is “to be a 
success.” Though he isn’t sure what 
field he'll go into, “I intend to reach 
the top.” Everybody seems to feel he’ 
play pro football after he graduates. 
The pros think he has the makings of 
another “Crazylegs” Hirsch. 


“Take Charge’ Guy 


1951. A favored U.S.C. team was beat- 
ing the Fighting Irish 6-0 and Coach 
Leahy was beginning to stew. He 
looked up and down his bench and, 
to everybody’s surprise, called for an 
18-year-old freshman. “Guglielmi,” he 
snapped, “go in there at quarterback.” 

It was one of the greatest substitu- 
tions in football history. All Ralph did 
was spark three touchdown drives of 
78, 73, and 61 yards! He fired 13 
passes, completing eight for 161 yards. 

Everybody expected great things of 
Ralph the next season. But he just 
didn’t have it. He completed 61 of 142 
passes for 683 yards and four touch- 
downs. Not bad for an average quarter- 
back, but not good for a fellow rated 
in the super class. 

The following spring Coach Frank 
Leahy had a little talk with Johnny 
Lujack, the greatest of all Notre Dame 
quarterbacks. The upshot was that 
Johnny returned to Notre Dame and 
took over the coaching of Guglielmi. 

That did it. Ralph blossomed out into 
a 100% All-American. Not only on of- 
fense, but on defense as well. Formerly 
regarded as a defensive flat tire, Gug- 


lielmi became a strong, sure tackle 
and a deadly pass interceptor. Under 
the “new” Guglielmi, Notre Dame 
marched through the toughest schedule 
in the land without defeat. 

The “brain” of the Fighting Irish 
learned his sports ABC’s at Grandview 
Heights H. S. in Columbus, Ohio. Be- 
sides starring in football, he caught for 
the baseball team and captained the 
basketball squad. In fact, his hoop abil- 
ity rated a visit from Adolph Rupp, f- 
mous Kentucky coach. Ralph’s single 
game scoring record of 42 points and 
three-game tourney record of 74 points 
still: stand at Grandview. All in all, he 
won 10 letters. 

A handsome 6-footer, weighing 18) 
pounds, Guglielmi’s ambition is to be 
come an F.B.I. man. His “favorites 
line up as follows: actress, June Ally 
son; actor, John Wayne; singer, Peny 
Como; band, Ray Anthony; school sub- 
ject, criminology; hobbies, hunting and 
fishing. Biggest thrill? “Leading Notre 
Dame to that 19-12 upset win ove 
U.S.C. in 1951.” 

Watch him vs. SMU on Dec. 4. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Edit 
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FIRST IN HIS CLASS 


TO MAKE GOOD! 


Overnight, it seems, he becomes a man. With a 
career, A future. And the proud-eyed admiration 
of his family, his friends, his country. 


That’s how much it means to join the United States 
Air Force. You start from the ground up. . . like 

all your fellow grads . . . but you go up jet-fast! And 
your favorite dreams of adventure, companionship, 
travel on a global scale, ride hand in hand with 

solid training in the field you rate best. 

Fact is, you choose from over FORTY different 
career opportunities in the Air Force, 

with over FOUR HUNDRED different jobs! 


It’s all there — waiting for you. If you qualify, 

you can set your sights on a bright tomorrow in 
aviation, the power and the glory of this age we 

live in. You can travel high, world-wide and 
handsome with the great American Air Force team. 


GRADUATE—THEN ENLIST! 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office. 
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“WASH” 
away skin troubles! 


Read how below*! 


If your skin breaks out 
and threatens to spoil 
your good times — 
here’s great news! 
From all over the coun- 
try, teen-agers report 
wonderful results from 
washing their faces 
this new way! It helps heal externally- 
caused blemishes — fast! 








Quick and easy! To start washing 
your skin problems right down the 
drain, all you need is a cloth wrung 
out in warm water and Noxzema Skin 
Cream. This medicated beauty cream 
is greaseless! It dissolves in water! It 
gets your skin really clean and soothes 
as it cleanses! 


Feel the tingle! The moment you 
smooth on Noxzema, you feel a cool, 
refreshing tingle that 
tells you Noxzema’s 
medicated formula is 
starting to work on 
your skin problem—it 
helps your skin look 
cleaner, smoother, 
more attractive! 






Sm 


\ 


* 
j Srart Tontcut! Apply Noxzema 
liberally; wring out a cloth in warm 
water; then wash as if using soap. 
How ciean your skin looks! How 
much better it feels! Not dry or 
drawn! 


2 Hetps HEAL while you sleep! 
Spread medicated Noxzema over your 
face and pat a bit extra on any exter- 
nally-caused blemishes to help heal 
them fast! 


3 Wasu again in the morning with 
waterand Noxzema. Then apply medi- 
cated Noxzema over your whole face, 
to soothe and help protect your skin 
all day! It’s greaseless! Doesn’t show! 


50% more Noxzema for your 
money than in smallest sizes. Big 6 oz. jar 
69¢ plus tax. At drug; cosmetic counters. 





Two weeks ago, the 1955 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards were an- 
nounced in this magazine, Awards for 
fine photographs by high school stu- 
dents are offered in 14 different classifi- 
cations—plus special awards, including 
a scholarship competition for seniors. 
For your free Rules Booklet, write to 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


From the Beginning 


e This will be the 28th year of com- 
petition for junior and senior high 
school students. Ansco’s interest in 
photography dates back to 1842, about 
40 years before the Reverend Hannibal 
Goodwin, an Episcopal minister, is said 
to have invenfed the first good flexible 
roll film in Newark, N. J. The Reverend 
Goodwin marketed his new invention 
through the Goodwin Film & Camera 
Company. Later, that company became 
a subsidiary of Ansco. 


e Did you know that Samuel Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph and Morse 
Code, was the first person to take photo- 
graphs in the United States? He was— 
and one of his pupils, Edward Anthony, 
set up one of the first camera and film 





supply businesses in America. The busi- 
ness was founded under his name, then 
became E. & H. T. Anthony, later 
Anthony & Scoville—today, Ansco. 


Favorite Hobby 
e In the last century, photography has 
grown to be one of the world’s favorite 
hobbies. Many famous men, including 
President Eisenhower, are enthusiastic 
amateur photographers. Photography 
competitions have grown, too. The 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
has become the largest photographic 
competition in the world for teen-agers, 


e Perhaps one reason for Ansco’s in- 
terest in young people is the pioneering 
efforts of teen-agers in the photography 
field. In order to acquaint young peo- 
ple like you with the pleasures of 
picture-taking, Ansco “guarantees” good 
pictures from every roll of Ansco film 
you buy—or they will send you a new 
roll of film free. The next time you pur- 
chase a roll of Ansco film, look for 
that written guarantee. If your pictures 
don’t turn out well, send all the nega- 
tives from the roll back to Ansco, 
They will analyze your negatives, tell 
you what you did wrong, and send you 
a new roll of film. 





CAPTION, ANYBODY? What do you suggest as a caption for David Tucker's, 


portrait of an owl? David, from Marblehead (Mass.) H. S., won a 
prize for this photo in the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 





Awards. 
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Jam Session 
(Continued from page 32) 


Teen-agers are faced today with a 
bad reputation. Every teen-ager, wheth- 
er guilty or not, is judged on the basis 
of a few really bad boys or girls. We 
are thought of by adults as uncouth, de- 
stroying, shiftless, over-bearing smart- 
alecks. Adults seem to think we don’t 
care about anything or anybody but 
ourselves. 

How can we make our elders under- 
stand that the majority of teen-agers 
are earnest in their endeavor to make 
something of themselves? 

Lenior J. Reimondo 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy 
Buffalo, New York 


Getting a part-time job whilé we're 
still in school is difficult—and necessary 
for the spending money we constantly 
need. We don’t want to ask for hand- 
outs from our parents all the time, but 
what else can we do? 

Irene Pivarnyik 
Whitney Vocational H.S. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Our greatest problem is the threat of 
juvenile delinquency. If a teen-ager has 
joined the ranks of the delinquents, he 
has the problem of freeing himself of 
bad habits. If he hasn’t joined, he must 
be constantly on his guard. He must be 
strong enough to face ridicule by the 
gang. He must be strong enough to 
avoid all sorts of temptations. And he 
must have plenty of the right things to 
do with his time. 


Russell Jenson 
Box Elder H.S. 
Brigham, Utah 


Getting good grades in school is a 
constant worry to us. It’s important to 
get good grades, but it’s even more im- 
portant to learn something. I think that 
if teachers—and pupils!—thought a little 
less about -grades and marking, and a 
little more about how much the class is 
leaning, we’d be much better off. 


Barbara Stevens 
North Quincy (Mass.) H.S. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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take a fashion tip 
from @ telephone teen 


Dressing for a party? Here’s a smart fashion idea: Get some 
taffeta ribbon to match your.dress—tie it ‘round your wrist— 
and fasten your prettiest pin over the knot! 


Také a tip, too, for a smart and original gift for Mother: An extension 
telephone, located wherever she wants it. It will save her time and 
many steps . . . when the telephone rings or when she wants to make 
a call... and bring you grateful thanks for your thoughtfulness. 


A telephone extension costs only pennies a day . . . just a few 
evenings’ baby-sitting will pay for months of service. Why not call your 
Bell Telephone Company business office today for more information? 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice by telephone now 
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America’s finest 


silver-plat : 
plated flute AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ARMSTRONG COMPANY . ELKHART, INDIANA 
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“Off the boards” 





%. 
Seis 


firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 


All athletes know the value of a good sup- 


porter in preventing strain in the vital zone 


More athletes have worn Bike than any other | 
brand. There's a Bike support for every sport | 


where you buy your sporting goods. ® 














ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


For Your Family and Friends... For. 
College or Employment Applications 


2% x 3% inch 


WALLET- 
SIZE 
PHOTOS 


Made From Your | 4 
GRADUATION | 
PORTRAIT |: 


or any Photo or Negative 
Beautiful satin-texture prints on 
double-weight paper. Send us 
your photo or negative with one 
dollar. We return prints promptly 
with original picture unharmed. 


KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
BOX 6364-S- PHILA. 39, PA. 








FROM 
20: 
POSE 


for $00 


eyalby 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS _ 


and earn 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 












Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the cauntry. Lowest 


prices ever offered. We pay best commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





REBOUNDING — 
going up to get that 
ball “off the boards,” 
sprinting, stopping, 
twisting, makes top speed with no fatigue im- 
portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the | 





By TONY SIMON 


| Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Warning: Fake Stamps 
George W. Linn, publisher of Linn’s 
Weekly Stamp News, sends this mes- 
| sage to readers of Scholastic Magazines: 





“This is a warning to all stamp col- 
lectors, Sets of colored labels are now 
| being sold as postage stamps in the, 
| U. S. The labels look like stamps and 
| bear such names as “Republik Maluku 
| Selatan,” or “Free Albania.” Many use 
words to. indicate “official postage.” 
“None of: the labels are postage 
stamps. They do not belong in your 
| stamp album. They are fake stamps. 
‘| “Tam sending Scholastic’s stamp edi- 
| tor samples of the fake labels to show 
| you what they look like. (Two of the 
labels are below.) The people who put 
out the labels and sell them as pastage 
stamps are dishonest. The best way to 
make sure you don’t buy any of the 
labels is to check postage stamp cata- 
logues and trustworthy stamp publica- 
tions. Refuse to buy any of the labels 
until you find them listed there. If you 
find some of the, labels in a packet of 
approvals, return packet to the dealer. 

“Linn’s Weekly Stamp News and 
other publications such as Mekeel’s 
Weekly and Gibbon’s Stamp Monthly 
have warned their readers not to buy 
the labels. I am happy to‘know that 
| Scholastic Magazines and The Globe- 
| Trotter do not approve the sale of these 
labels as stamps.” 

(Editor’s note: Scholastic Magazines 
accepts stamp advertisements only from™ 
reliable stamp dealers. You can depend 
on the genuineness of stamps sold by 
dealers who advertise on these pages. ) 





| 
| 
! 
| 








Courtesy of Linn’s Weekly Stamp News 














Two of the labels being sold as stamps. 
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PRINTS 


Billfold photos for cl 
friends, relatives and les} 
ones—for job and college ap- 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 7, GPO Box 644, N. Y.J 


STAMPS 


for Stamps? 


tic gazi accept stamp advertisement 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps. or stamps you pay for in advance, a se. 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals,” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and addres; 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in S tic M i is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





- Sending 


s " M 














Christmas Every Month 


12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to members each 
year. For information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 
16 


P. ©. Box Redlands, Calif. 
STAMPS 


BAe jor ony ae 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 75 





















Camden New York 





FOREIGN STAMPS 
including Africa, Pakistan 
China, India, Russia, Scan 


dinavia. Send 10¢ handling charge. Free Stamp Magazine 


Approvals. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, St. Catharines 
122, Ontario, Canada. 





Semipostals 


153 ALL DIFFERENT 
] SERMANY 
Airmaile,’ High Values. ( 
: @ Big Bargain lists and 


approvals included. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. SS-510, Jamestown, N. Y 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. de 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, P 
etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS 


6 


French Colonies Packet 
Reg. Retail 30¢ —10¢ with approvals 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VT. 


DIFFERENT Worldwide Stamps 

including Hitler Heads, British 2 5 

Colonies, French Colonies, rat: ¢ 
unusuals. Fascinating story approvals. Canada : 
Stamp Co., 1907 Main St., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y- 








Dif United | i 
Includes 19th century, bo gee ( 





oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. 
Approvals. Willett Company 
Box 511A, Port Chester, N. Y 
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A\aag hs 
Anybody’s Guess 


Representative Sidney Yates (D-IIl.) 
told the House that letters he gets from 


* back home wanting to know when the 


cold war will end remind him of the 
chauffeur of Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
commander of allied forces in World 
War I. 

The chauffeur, Pierre, was popular 
with newsmen who hoped to get some 
inside information. They continually 
asked him when the war would be over. 
He would never say, but one day they 
caught him leaving Foch’s headquar- 
ters. 

“The Marshal spoke today,” Pierre 
advised the reporters. 

“What did he say?” they demanded 
eagerly. , 

Pierre paused dramatically and re- 
plied: “He said, ‘Pierre, when do you 
think the war will end?” 


Quote 


Not Speaking 


A visitor from across the mountain 
leaned on the rail fence, watching his 
old friend plow. “I don’t like to butt 
in,” he finally said, “but you could save 
yourself a lot of work by saying ‘gee’ 
and ‘haw’ to that mule instead of just 
tuggin’ on those lines.” 

The old timer pulled a big handker- 
chief from his pocket and mopped his 
brow. “Yep, I know that,” he agreed, 
“but this mule-kicked me six years ago, 
and I haven’t spoken to him since.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 
7i*t* 

An American and a Dutchman were 
talking. 

“What does your flag look like?” 
asked the American. 

“It has 3 stripes,” replied the Dutch- 
man, “red, white and blue. We say they 
have a connection with our taxes: we 
get red when we talk about them, white 
when we get our tax bills, and we pay 
till we’re blue in the face.” 

“That’s just how it is here,” com- 
mented the American, “only we see 


stars, too.” 
R & R Magazine 


Handle with Care 


A boy who had been absent from 
school for several days returned with 
his throat bandaged and handed the 
following note to his teacher: “Please 
don’t make my Willie learn any foreign 
languages today. His throat is so sore 
he can hardly speak English.” 


Coronet 





Why Work? Why Study? 


Here’s something for every high 
school student interested in self-im- 
provement, and it’s free. It is a book- 
let called Four Whys containing 
material to help you make the most 
of your school opportunities. This 
material consists of four articles: 1. 
Why Stick to Your Studies? 2. Why 
Work? 3. Why Study English? 4. 
Why Read? 

These articles are reprinted from 
Scholastic Magazines over the past 
18 months, and are up-dated in 
every respect. You may obtain your 
own personal copy of Four Whys 
through your teacher, who may re- 
quest copies by sending a postcard 
or letter to Public Relations Service 
Dept., General Electric, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 











The Name’s the Same 


A Russian traveler who came to 
Prague boasted of the miracles of Rus- 
sian medicine. “We have a doctor in a 
Soviet medical school,” he told the 
Czech, “who operated on a blind man 
and even gave him a new pair of eyes 
so that he can see again.” 

“That’s nothing,” scoffed the Czech. 
“A doctor in one of our schools oper- 
ated on a man who had Jost his fingers 
and gave him cows’ udders in their 
place so that now he can get milk from 
his own fingers.” 

“Who saw that?” 
manded suspiciously. 

Retorted the Czech: “The blind man 


»” 
to whom your doctor gave eyes. 
Texas Outlook 


the Russian de- 


No Sale 


“Vote for me,” boomed the youthful 
politician in the village hall, “and Ill 
give you better roads, safer roads. 
What’s more, I'll give you one-way 
streets,...° 

“That’s no good here,” interrupted a 
villager with a grin. “We've only got 
one street. How are we going to get 


back home?” 
Tit-Bits, London 


New Move 


Mr. Jones was mowing the lawn 
when he saw a large moving van pull 
up to the door. He rushed in to his wife 
and asked her what it was all about. 
“It’s the furniture folks,” his wife in- 
formed him in a whisper. “They’ve 
come for the piano.” 

“But I gave you the money for the 
next installment,” he reminded her. 

“ “Yes, I know, dear,” she answered. 
“I'm going to pay them as soon as they 
have it downstairs. I’ve decided to have 


it in the living room.” ° 
Co-Operator 





IN Erasing, TOO, aa 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatness; most exacting erasing techniques: 


ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eraser for . 
practical drawing 
and drafting. 






HEXO CLEANER — Soft pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 

‘ and tracing paper, 
tracing cloth. 


See them all at your stationer’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 
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5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar out- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 





The super-smart mechanical Mr. 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 
pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Breaking All Records 
for Popularity ° 
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nutty 
candy bar 


the famous CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 
Otto Schnering, Founder 
CURTISS | 
makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove 
ca ndy ete r Caramel Nougat. Dip candy hav. 


Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 
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Teaching Guide 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The Farm Problem (p. 13) 
American History 
Digest of the Article 

In the years before World War I, the 
emphasis was on increasing farm _pro- 
duction. Our surpluses were used for 
sale abroad to pay our debts. After 
World War I, our creditor position and 
increased competition from farmers in 
other Jands caused a drop in farm 
prices. Efforts to dispose of surpluses 
were unsuccessful. The demands of 
World War II brought renewed empha- 
sis on farm production. As a further 
stimulus, farmers were given support 
prices to insure them against losses 
from overproduction. 

Since the end of the Korean War, 
fam surpluses have been mounting 
again. The Eisenhower Administration 
has sponsored a new farm law which 
provides for flexible price supports for 
basic crops ranging from 82% to 90 per 
cent of parity. It remains to be seen 
whether the change from rigid price 
supports at 90 per cent of parity will 
have the effect of reducing farm sur- 
pluses and establishing: 100 per cent of 
parity “in the market place.” 


A lesson Plan 
Aims 


1. To review farm history since the 
Civil War and to consider the circum- 
stances which brought about the pres- 
ent effort to reduce farm surpluses. 

2. To familiarize students with the 
meaning of the term parity. 

3. To develop skill in utilizing graphs 
for problems in the social sciences. 


Assignment 

1. Account for the emphasis on in- 
creased farm production in the period 
between the Civil War and the end of 
World War I. 

2 Although the nation as a whole 
enjoyed prosperity in the 1920’s, farm- 
es were in a depression. Explain. 

8. Describe the efforts made by the 
Roosevelt Administration in the 1930's 
to solve the farm problem. 

4. The Eisenhower Administration 
hopes that its farm program will lead 
to 100 per cent of parity “in the market 

.” Explain. 
Motivation 


An American writer of the last cen- ’ 
tury wrote: “Blessed be agriculture! if 
one not have too much of it.” 
(Charles D. Warner—My Summer in a 
Gorden). How do you think members 





this attitude is short-sighted. 


the profession. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Have we a responsibility for helping to relieve the teacher shortage? 
eachers who are troubled by salaries which have not caught up with 
the cost of living are likely to raise a quizzical eyebrow at this question. 
Surely, we have enough to do without assuming the burdens of the Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of Schools. It may be, however, that 


In our classes, we have a number of students who might direct their 
thoughts toward teaching as a career if we were to give them some encour- 
agement. “Think Twice About Teaching,” on page 22 of this issue, is in- 
tended for those students. Encourage them to read it. You might also refer 
them to “Your Career.in Teaching,” a special supplement which was in- 
cluded in the November 11, 1953, issue of Senior Scholastic. 

Apart from the professional reasons which obligate us to encourage 
potential teachers, there is our self-interest. If we can direct into teaching 
the ablest of our students, we will in the long run be raising the level of 


-H. L. H. 








of Congress might interpret that expres- 
sion today? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Study the graphs (“Prices Paid 
by Farmers”; “Prices Received by 
Farmers”) on pages 14-15. What con- 
clusion do you draw about the farm 
problem from a study of those graphs? 
Prove your point by referring to specific 
figures. 

2. If a farmer who lived during the 
period between the Civil War and 1900 
were alive today, he would be amazed 
by the changed emphasis on farm pro- 
duction. Why? 

3. How have farmers contributed to 
the well-being of the entire nation? 

4. A major part of the New Deal 
program in the 1930's dealt with agri- 
culture. Why did Congress spend so 
much time on the farm problem? 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
1881-1954 


Scholastic Magazines have suf- 
fered a grievous loss in the death of 
Augustus K. Oliver, long chairman 
of the Board of Directors and a 
principal stockholder of Scholastic 
Corporation. In the hope that both 
teacher and student subscribers 
may know better the character and 
work of this great and self-effacing 
citizen, the editors publish on 
page 19 of this issue a fuller account 
of Mr. Oliver's life and services. 


5. To what extent is the price sup- 
port program developed in the 1930's 
a part of the farm program today? 

6. Why has the term parity become 
a common word in the vocabulary of 
anyone talking about the farm prob- 
lem? What provision is made for parity 
in the Agrictltural Adjustment Act of 
1954? 

7. What bearing may population 
growth have on legislation affecting the 
American, farmer? 


Summary 


Should the government continue to 
support farm prices? Defend your an- 
swer. 


References 


Farm Policies of the United States, 
1790-1950. A Study of Their Origins 
and Development, by Murray R. Bene- 
dict. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
N. Y., 1953. 548 pp. An objective and 
authoritative study. 

The Farmer and the American Way, 
by Robert C. Dunbar. Oxford Book Co., 
N. Y. 90 pp. 


Japan (p. 10) 


World History 
Aim 


To review recent Japanese history 
and to point out the significance of Ja- 
pan’s economic problems for the free 
world. 


Assignment 
1. Describe Japan today with ref- 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


erence to (a) population; (b) size of 
territory. 
2. How has the United States at- 


tempted to aid Japan since the end of 


World War II? 
8. Japan must export or die. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Less than ten years ago the United 
States and Japan were locked in a 
deadly struggle for survival. Account 
for the change in our relations with 
Japan since the end of World War II. 

2. What difference does it make to 
us if the Japanese economy collapses? 

_ 8. Some observers of Japan believe 
that if the Japanese must choose be- 
tween four bowls of rice and the four 
freedoms, they will choose the rice. Ex- 
plain. 

4. Before World War II, Japan had 
a profitable export trade. Today, Japan 
has an unfavorable balance of trade. 
Account for the change. 

5. Should the United States under- 
take a little Marshall Plarf for Japan? 
Defend your point of view. 


Reference 


The New Japan, by R. Dangerfield. 
Headline Series, No. 102 (1953). For- 
eign Policy Assn., N. Y. 62 pp., 35¢. 


U. S. Service Academies (p. 7) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy, Vocational Guidance 


The decline in the number of appli- 
cants for admission to VU. S. -service 
academies has invited examination of 
the methods whereby candidates are 
selected. The further factor that a con- 
siderable percentage of service acad- 
emy graduates leave the Armed Forces 
after holding their commissions for 
varying lengths of time suggests a more 
careful system of selection. There is 
also the need for making officer careers 





EDC News 
“Jack O’Lantern does double duty.” 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 10, 1954 

Foreign Affairs Article: Liberia—Ne- 
gro Republic—The politics and econom- 
ics of the world’s only Negro Republic; 
America’s share in Liberia’s past and 
our share in its affairs today. 

National Affairs Article: America’s 
Railroads—Railroads today; what ails 
them; competition from airlines, trucks 
and buses; research and plans for the 
future. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Crime and 
TV and Juvenile Delinquency—Should 
TV programs be censored to raise the 
level of their quality? A forum discus- 
sion in which several points of view 
are explored. 

Plus: An Institute of Student Opinion 
poll. 





more attractive to the most able men 
in the country. 


Aims 


1. To help students evaluate the 
present system of selecting candidates 
for the U. S. service academies. 

2. To invite attention to the oppor- 
tunities offered by the service acad- 
emies for officer careers. 


Assignment 


1. List the various ways in which 
candidates now gain admission to U. S. 
service academies. 

2. In parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against keeping the 
present system of selecting candidates 
for admission to U. S. service acad- 
emies. 

3. What factors would you take into 
consideration before attempting to fol- 
low a career as an officer in one of our 
armed services? 


Things to. Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which young citizens consider the 
weaknesses and strengths of the present 
system of selecting candidates for the 
U. S. service academies. 

2. Have students write “practice” 
letters to their Congressman setting 
forth their point of view on the method 
of selecting candidates for the U. S. 
service academies. Opportunity should 
be taken for correcting the letters. 


Think Twice About Teaching 
(p. 22) 
Things to Do 


Have students plan an interview with 
a teacher on the question of teaching 





as a career. Formulate appropriaig 
questions in class. You can then volm 
teer to be the teacher interviewed, o, 
you may leave it to a committee to de 
cide which teacher in the school to in. 
terview. 


Vocational Guidance (p. 35) 


The aircraft manufacturing industry 
of the United States is joining with: the 
U. S. Air Force to point out to high 
school graduates the career opportuni- 
ties for them in the Air Force. The Cur. 
tiss-Wright full page advertisement in 
this issue is an example of the new 
series on careers. 

Industry in general is intensifying its 
campaign to encourage students to 
graduate from high school in order to 
qualify for the most desirable jobs. Not 
only the U. S. Army and the U. S. Air 
Force, but such big companies as Gen- 
eral Electric, du Pont, and Bell Tele. 
phone Laboratories are emphasizing the 
importance of a high school education, 
You may wish to point this out to your 
students. 


Macbeth on TV 


Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson 
will star in Macbeth on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28, on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
(NBC-TV, 4. p.m., E.S.T.). Senior 
Scholastic will carry a one-page lesson 
guide for this outstanding production 
in the Nov. 17 issue. In the meantime, 
your able students may wish to mem- 
orize some of the oft-quoted lines from 
the play so that they will be able to 
enjoy the television performance more 
thoroughly. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I, Farm Problem: a-3; b-2; c-3; d-3; e-1; 
f-1; g-4; h-4; i-3; j-3. 

II. Japan: a-2; b-1; c-4; d-2. 

Ill. Chart: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-NS; 
6-F. 

IV. Map: 1-Sapporo; 2-30 degrees to 45 
degrees North; 3-mountainous; 4-penin- 
sula; 5-Honshu; 6-north; 7-about 700 miles; 
8-about 2 hours 20 minutes (for 700 
miles ). , 
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WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 3 


9:00 p.m. America’s Town Meeting: Topic 
for tonight is “Is the Federal Govern- 
ment —e | Our Lives?” The dis- 
cussion will focus on’ Federal power 
ys. states’ rights. (Not a new day for 
this program; just postponed because 
of election returns the previous night.) 

(NBC-TV) Kraft Theater: “Full of 
the Old Harry” is a comedy by Will 
Lorin. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) A special broadcast of 
the English-Speaking Union Annual 
Dinner, honoring Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother. The highlight of the 
rogram will be her address. (WCBS, 
f. ¥. 11:30 p.m.) 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 4 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Shelley Win- 
ters stars 
classic, “Sorry, Wrong Number,” by 
Lucille Fletcher. This is the story about 
a woman who goes through tortures 
of fear after hearing a plot against her 
life on the telephone. (The play is 
available, in condensed form, in a 
Decca album starring Agnes More- 
head.) 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Dick Powell is the featured actor in 
a.melodrama entitled “The Contest.” 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theater: Dane Clark 
stars in “Remember to Live,” a drama 
about an artist who almost succumbs 
to the wiles of a pseudo-sophisticate 
but recovers his wits in time. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The Day 
the Diner Closed” is a comedy starrin 
Robert Emmett, Carmen Matthews an 
Jules Munshin. 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 5 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
In “No Rescue,” Francis Lederer plays 
a wanted man who betrays his identity 
in order to save the lives of fellow- 
passengers in a plane wreck. 

930 pm. (NBC-TV) Dear Phoebe: A 
comedy series with Peter Lawford as 
an advice-to-the-lovelorn columnist and 
Marcia Henderson as a ‘newspaper 
sports writer. Popular with teen-agers. 

10:36 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow’s weekly visit to 
the homes of the nation’s notables. One 
of the pair visited tonight will be Asso- 
ciate Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas. 

11:15 pm. (CBS-TV) Conrad Hilton, 
president of the Hilton Hotels, speaks 
on the subject of personal patriotism in 
4 non-controversial way. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 6 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: ees of the Grand 
National Livestock Exposition at San 
Francisco. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Mr, Wizard and Betsy investigate the 
body’s heating and cooling system and 
find out how you stay cool in summer 

warm. in winter. 

8:00 pm. (NBC) Conversation: Clifton 
Fadiman, Fred Allen, and Gilbert 

informally discuss “How I'd 
Like to Live My Life Over Again.” 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the , 


Air: Thomas L. Thomas plays the lead 
in a radio adaptation of “New Moon.” 
SUNDAY NOVEMBER 7 


10:30 am. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: A discussion series produced in 


in the modern suspense - 


cooperation with New York University. 
Dean Charles A. Dwyer of N s 
School of Commerce is host as a panel 
of college experts explores a topic in 
the news. (Not > & A 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learfiing: 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s “Democracy in 
America” will be discussed by Dr. 
Thomas R. Adam, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at New York University, and Dr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, famous British his- 
torian. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: “Human Organization—Use of 
Resources” is the topic, Guest speakers 
are Jean Monnet, French statesman 
and diplomat, and Eli Ginzberg, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Out on the Farm: A 
weekly visit to an actual working farm. 
The locale is a modern, 160-acre farm 
near Cloverdale, Ill., not far from Chi- 
cago. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: “Ozarks 
Folklore Research.” The Fine Arts 
Center of the University of Arkansas 
is the headquarters of a search for 
some of the oldest music and folk 
stories in the country: the old Scotch 
and English ballads and tales of the 
mountain people of the Ozarks, which 
have been handed down from some of 
America’s earliest settlers. The cameras 
follow the university researchers as 
they go through the hills with their 
tape recorders on a detective hunt for 
some of the old songs. Other sequences 
include old country square dances and 
ancient fiddlers who try to make their 
music sound like the whine of the 
bagpipes abandoned generations ago by 
their ancestors. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Daniel Boone. 

(CBS-TV) Omnibus: Continues its 
bold experiments, having already re- 
ceived a dozen awards for its venture- 
some achievements in drama, music, 
literature, history and science as well 
as its lively reports on contemporary 
events. 

(NBC) Inheritance: A 
pared in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Legion, featuring historic turning 
points which illustrate American heri- 
tage and character. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
News commentators take us back to 
the dark days of December in 1941 
for “The Surrender of Wake Island.” 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: “King 
John and the Great Charter.” 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Max Liebman Pre- 
sents: Tonight’s production is a musi- 
cal play featuring Nanette Fabray and 
the French comedian Jacques Tati, star 
of the film, “Mr. Hulot’s Holiday.” 

(DuMont) Opera Cameos: The popu- 
lar opera classic, Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” is presented in an abridged 
version with English subtitles. 

8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 
A documentary series on the part 
played by industry in improving the 
nation’s health. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Goodyear TV Play- 
house: A story about life on board a 
U. S. aircraft carrier, written by J. P. 
Miller. 

(CBS-TV) Fred Waring: A musical 
—— replaces GE Theatre on this 

ate. 


series pre- 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 8 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: The pro- 
gram will originate its entire hour 


telecast from the Casablanca Hotel in 
Miami Beach, Florida, as a preview 
feature of the city’s fortieth anniver- 
sary celebration. Included will be seg- 
ments on Florida cooking and archi- 
tecture, interior decorating and recrea- 
tion. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: A story wov- 
en around a day in the life of a “G.P.,” 
a general practitioner. The play will 
show the many kinds of ey. 
medical and otherwise, that the G.P. 
must have at his disposal. 


(NBC) Telephone Hour: This pro- 
ram will mark the debut of soprano 
rmgard Seefried. 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: The first part of two install- 
ments of Victor Hugo’s “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” Norman Felton directs 
the adaptation by Alvin Sapinsley. 
(The concluding half follows on No- 
vember 15.) 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “An 
Almanac of Liberty,” adapted from the 
new book x Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas. The story has as 
its basis the spirit of freedom. A group 
of people in a small town is singled 
out for a lesson in the freedom and 
brotherhood when, for an hour, time 
stands still in Ridgeville, J. S. A. 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 9 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “Saturday = Otto Graham, 
star of the Cleveland Browns, portrays 
himself in the story of Coach Mark 
Wilson, who taught him the values of 
manhood as his high school football 
coach. Frank Leahy, former Notre 
Dame coach, introduces the play. ~ 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: “The 
Eleventh Commandment” is the title of 
this episode. The origin of FT ime g on 
a new college building reading “The 
Eleventh Commandment” leads _ to 
many questions. Dr. Hall (Ronald Col- 
man) puts to good use the curiosity 
which has been aroused on the campus 
and in the town. 


9:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “How Can We Divorce Crime 
from Politics?” Speakers are Robert 
E. Merriam, Chicago alderman, and 
Norton Mockridge, reporter on the New 
York World Telegram and Sun and 
author of “The Big Fix.” 


(NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: “Lost 
Perspective” is a story about a profes- 
sor at West Point. Brooding over the 
death of his only son in World War II, 
the professor blames his son’s com- 
manding officer—a brilliant strategist 
who won the battle but only at a tre- 
mendous loss of life—for his son’s 
death. The story reaches a climax 
when the two men meet. 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
Jack Carson stars in “Goodbye—But It 
Doesn’t Go Away.” The story deals 
with a self-styled super salesman who 
is not the success he thinks he is, but 
who inists on living beyond his means. 
His confused sense of values alienates 
him from his household. We see the 
family approaching and reaching a 
crisis that is resolved when the sales- 
man at long last faces the truth about 
himself. (The inevitable comparison is 
with Willy Loman in “Death of a Sales- 
man,” the Willy Loman who couldn’t 
face the truth about himself.) 

(NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle Thea- 
tre: “Sketchbook” is the title for a 
series of three humorous sketches star- 
ring Fred Allen 
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Harry H. Rigg, Pershing High School, Detroit, Mick. 
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Teach “good health” to help your 
pupils learn faster and better 


Athletic director of Michigan State 
College, “Biggie” Munn, says: “A 
good diet is important to every 
athlete. And enriched bread is an 
important part of every good diet. 
It supplies body building nutrients 
and lots of energy. Bread helps build 
the tough bodies needed to win foot- 
ball games and athletic contests.” 


It isn’t just the football coach who 
finds his job easier when his pupils 
are in good physical condition. You, 
too, will find healthy, more alert 
pupils easier to teach. And you can 
help your students achieve good 
health by encouraging them to learn 
the rules of proper nutrition. Make 
sure your students know that milk, 
meat or eggs, vegetables, fruit and 
enriched bread are foods they need 
every day. 
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FREE STUDENT FOLDERS! 


Colorful and interesting folders, writ- 
ten in non-technical terms, relate health 
and hygiene rules to the student’s daily 
living habits. 


« 
wow au ANTISEPT 
sTors BAD oe 
BY KILLING pac 


WALL CHART! 


Bacteria and your 
health... how are they 
related? This chart on 
your bulletin board will 
help you present scien- 
tifie data in easily un- 
derstandable, pictorial 
form. 


INTERESTING AND DIFFERENT ssinenai 


THE LAMBERT COMPANY 


CLASSROOM MATERIAL! 


As a Home Economics teacher you are especially qualified to interest and 
influence students in matters pertaining to family health. It’s easy to plan 
a single lesson or to carry out comprehensive class projects with the aid of 
the folders and charts contained in the LAMBERT CARE KIT. You will find 
these classroom aids practical and useful in planning and teaching health 
and hygiene. Mail coupon on page 38-T for your free CARE KIT, today. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


the most widely used antiseptic in the world 
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FOR SINGING 


SONGS OF 
MR. SMALL 


By Lois LENskKI. 
Music by Clyde R. 
Bulla. All the chil- 
dren who have grown 
to love Mr. Small can now join 
him in singing about his many ad- 
ventures. Simple tunes, many 
illustrations. Ages 4-7. $2.75 


GROWING UP 


TWO FOR A WALK 


By Natuan Kravetz. Pictures by 
Garry MacKenzie. Two little boys 
go off exploring all by themselves 
while their mothers are busy. An 
appealing picture-book lesson in 
growing up. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


BEGINNING TO READ 


JIGGY LIKES 
NANTUCKET 


$y Jane Quicc. Pictures by 
Zhenya Gay. A summer in Nan- 
tucket brings lots of fun to Sally, 
Peter and their dog, Jiggy, as they 
sail, fish, and even hold a car- 
nival. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


FOR LAUGHING 


THE ROARY LION 

By Rutu Hewo. Pictures by Mimi 
Love. A lion who roared all day 
for thirty-four days causes hila- 
rious complications when Tommy 
takes him home from the zoo to 
find cut why he roars. Ages 6-10. 

$2.25 

ADVENTURE 


JADE DRAGONS 


By FioreNcE WiGHTMAN Row 
LAND. Pictures by Douglas Gors- 
line. This timeless story of Chi- 
nese riverboat life details the 
many adventures of Wong Ting. 
who wanted to walk on the land. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


BIOGRAPHY 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


By Ev:zanetu Riptey. The author 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Michel- 
angelo offers another distinguished 
biography, illustrated with 34 pho- 
tographs of van Gogh's paintings 
Ages 10-16. $3.0 


ALL ABOUT DOGS 


THE DOG FAMILY 


By DorotHy Cuivps Hocner. Pic- 
tures by Nils Hogner. A com- 
panion volume to The Horse 
Family, this clearly and simply 
written book tells about different 
kinds of dogs, their history, pre- 
sent breeds and uses. Ages 10-14. 

$2.50 
NOTE: All Oxford juveniles for tall 

are cloth bound 
Send for our Fall Circular 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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AMERICAN STEEL MILLS produced over 100 million tons of steel in 
1953, Since approximately one ton of coal is required to make one ton of 
steel, the steel industry was one of the biggest customers for bituminous 
coal last year—second only to electric utilities. In great blast furnaces, 
coal is burned in the form of coke with limestone and iron ore to form 
the sinews of America’s strength. It is estimated that by 1975, industrial 
expansion and population growth in this country will require an output 
of 150 million tons of steel . . . and a proportionate increase in the 
amount of coal used by steel producers. 


TO MAKE STEEL, coal must be changed to 
coke. This process, known as “coking,” 
consists of baking coal in huge vacuum 
ovens like those above to remove its volatile 
components. The coke residue then has the 
structural strength necessary to bear the 
weight of tons of limestone and iron ore. 
In addition, coke is purer than coal because 
it is all carbon. 


THE VOLATILE SUBSTANCES drawn off 
in the coking ovens are put to innumerable 
uses in the chemical field. A ton of coal 
produces about 1400 pounds of coke. At 
the same time, it throws off approximately 
10,000 cubic feet of fuel gas, eight gallons 
of tar, three gallons of light oil and twenty 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia. The coal tar 
still above is typical of the equipment used 
to extract chemicals from these by-products. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE 
A Department of the 


National Coal Association 


FREE! ir you desire complete information on coal for use in 
your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 





Educational Division, Bit 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

“THE GENIE STORY”’—The magic genie of coal shows a 
schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educationa 
cartoon book in color. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story’ 
at d a list of other teachers’ aids. 


MANY STEEL MILLS have their own coal mines. While commercial 


Pee: a the greater part of coal consumed in the U.S., about 20% 

is the uced by industrial consumers. Because American coal production 

d “an highly mechanized and efficient in the world and because 

' tuminous coal reserves, the price of coal promises to remain 
€ most stable of all fuels. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





CRD Reports 
Reading Habits 


NEW YORK: “Does the small 
amount of book reading in the 
U. S. point to defects in [sec- 
ondary] education?” This and 
other questions relating to the 
development of lifetime reading 
habits in high schools were 


sounded out at this year’s meet- | 


ing of the Committee on Read- 
ing Development. 

Some of the conclusions 
reached by the Committee: 

e Deficiencies in teacher edu- 
cation may account for the fail- 
ure of most high school teachers 
to nurture an enthusiastic and 
voluntary interest in reading. 

e School library services need 
to be expanded, and the role 
and status of the librarian im- 
proved. 

e Teachers and students 
should have more opportunities 
to hear about books, see and 
buy them. Once an initial in- 
vestment is made in a few books, 
there develops an almost irre- 
sistible urge to buy more. Stu- 
dents should be urged to watch 
and listen to TV and radio pro- 
grams about books, be given an 
opportunity to hear staged read- 
ings and tape recordings of 
these readings, to participate in 
book fairs, book bazaars. 


Ed. Novel into Film 


Blackboard Jungle, a novel 
about a teacher’s struggle with 
“switch-blade” teen-agers, has 
been signed on by Hollywood 
movie makers. A condensation 
of the book appeared with sev- 
eral articles on education in the 
October issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Ad Men’s Jargon 


New York’s ad men, fa- 
mous for their professional 
jargon, have come up with 
the following current and 
choice expressions: 

“Let’s gather a mulch 
pile and see if we can make 
some green grass grow.” 
“This idea is a baseball bat 
wrapped in velvet.” “Let’s 
throw a task force in.” “I 
hear it, but it doesn’t sing 
to me.” 
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Cissie in the Chicago Tribune 


“We've come from the first grade of the Kinkaid school, and what we 


want is more blood and gore, Mr. Winkles, more blood and gore . . 


“ 





“Fortune” Article by Teacher Stirs Comment 


Troubled editorial waters at 
Fortune have apparently re- 
turned to a state of calm. They 
were stirred up when the maga- 
zine ran in its September issue 
history teacher Frederick  S. 
Allis Jr.’s article critical of the 
AMA sponsored meeting “to 
promote better understanding 
between education and indus- 
try.” 

In rebuttal AMA’s Managing 
Director sent a six-page letter 
to Fortune (copies went to all 
educators attending the confer- 
ence ) quoting teachers who said 
they liked the conference. 

Said Fortune in a blurb in- 


troducing the article: “. .. here | 


is a case where in speaking up 


... [business] made the mistake | 
| school age in classrooms.” 


of talking down.” 





Wrote AMA’s Cronin: “We 


| regret that Fortune published 


[Mr. Allis’] opinions, which . . . 
appear to be decidedly in the 
minority .. .” 


Class Held in Coal Bin 


Several public school classes 
are being held in converted coal 
bins, garages, church basements, 
and stores, an NEA official re- 
cently told a House Education 
subcommittee. 

The coal bin classroom is re- 
portedly in a North Carolina 
school. The chairman of the sub- 
committee said that between 10 
and 12 billion dollars are needed 
to overcome such conditions and 
“to place every boy and girl of 





Housewife Bans School Library Book 


Mrs. Maude Willdigg, the 
Long Island housewife 
signed Russia (by Vernon Ives, 
Holiday House) out of New 
Hyde Park’s public school li- 
brary and refused to return it 
on the grounds that it is sub- 
versive, has apparently won her 
case. 

In spite of anti-banning pro- 
tests from the school board, the 
N. Y. State Department of Edu- 
cation has temporarily ruled to 
keep the book off the shelves. 
The department’s assistant com- 
missioner Frederick J. Moffitt 
wrote to the school board: 
“. .. in view of the controversy 
that has arisen... the book 


who | 





should be removed from the 
school library.” 
Supporting Mrs, Willdigg’s 


one-woman banning committee 
are the American Legion, the 
Knights of Columbus and sev- 
eral clergymen. The book Rus- 
sia is one in a series called 
“Lands and Peoples.” Mr. Ives, 
the author, says that parts of his 
book may seem dated (it was 
written in 1943) but certainly 
not subversive. 

When Mrs. Willdigg refused 
to return the book to the school 
library she was billed $1.25 to 
cover costs. To date she has 
neither returned the book nor 
paid for it. 
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Book Sales ter 
Schools Expand 


1954 Figure May Top 
Last Year’s 20 Million 


The sale of books and per. 


mushrooming beyond many 
publishers’ (and educators’) ex. 
pectations. Publishers’ Weekly 


mate” of book and _ periodical 
sales to school libraries amount. 
ed to $20,000,000 last year, 
In 1942 the U. S. Office of 
Education estimated that school 
library expenditures for the year 
would be $4,000,000. Estimates 
for 1949 doubled this figure. 
Present indications point toa 
continued growth in school i. 
brary expenditures, The “Ameri- 
can School Library Directory’ 
shows $3,600,000 being spent 
in 12 southern states, $7,800,000 
in 12 western states. North-cer- 
tral and eastern states’ figures, 
which will boost the total con 
siderably, are now being tabv- 


State Aid to Schools 


If the present trend of state 
aid to local school districts con- 
tinues, there is a possibility that 
the states will soon have con- 
plete control over the schools, 
according to a report from the 
Tax Foundation, a private re 
search organization. 

In 1930, states provided 17 
per cent of public school rev- 
enues, In 1951 the figure was 
40 per cent. 


Ford Offers Grants 


The Ford Foundation is cur 
rently accepting applications 
its foreign study and researc 
fellowships for the academic 
year 1955-56, The awards wil 
be made in April and May net 
year, and are for study and re- 
search dealing with Africa, As 
and the Near East, Russian sit 
ellites and eastern Evuropeal 
countries. 

The fellowships cover from 
one to three years of post-gradi- 
ate work either in the U. 5. # 





abroad and are designed to ¥ 
vide training for persons # 
variety of academic and profes 
sional levels. 
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By PATRICK D. HAZARD 
East Lansing (Mich.) High School 


“SBNELL, OK, as a favor to you Ill 

try TAB this month.” That was 
about the enthusiasm shown my sug- 
gestion by a colleague who teaches 
ninth grade English. 

A few months later her classes had 
purchased over fifty dollars’ worth of 
pocket-size books. Her skepticism has 
turned to amazed interest. The Teen 
Age Book Club’s growing membership 
suggests that this kind of double-take 
is restoring the confidence of untold 
English teachers in the power of the 
book to retain adolescent interest 
against the drag of the noisy arts of 
radio, television, and the movies. 

TAB’s success story has not been 
caused by magic. There are reasons for 
its success; and the entire humanities 
curriculum in the secondary school 
ought to be examined in light of these 
reasons. 

TAB succeeds where a _ thousand 
English teachers have heretofore expe- 
tienced the profoundest frustration be- 
cause it takes a realistic view of the 
patronage of literature in our democ- 
racy of culture. No longer can the 
school count on a fairly homogeneous 
group of students, Within each class- 
room are assembled the most motley 
talents, backgrounds, and _ interests. 
TAB recognizes this by letting the 
student, on the basis of previous read- 
ing and present blurbs, choose his next 
reading experience. 

Mistakes will be made with this sys- 


yseneeMAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS,.. 002. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book. 
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Away from 


LOCKSTEP 
LITERATURE 


tem, but the mistakes are reparable. 
Yesterday’s (and too often, today’s) 
big mistake is the idea of one book for 
one grade forever. And its mistakes are 


perhaps irreparable. How many of 
America’s non-readers are so because 
of this lockstep introduction to litera- 
ture.° 

In addition to its taking into account 
individual differences, TAB recognizes 
the inseparable relationship between 
emotional participation and intellectual 
appreciation. Think of the irony of 
forcing last century’s novels on chil- 
dren whose ancestors could hardly wait 
for pirated editions. The lifetime read- 
ers—the ones who climb untiringly up 
the ladder of taste—are not those to 
whom reading was drudgery in the 
classroom. 

If reading is to be a lifetime pleasure, 
it probably will have to be a youthful 
one, The freedom from academic pres- 
sure that surrounds a_ contemplated 
TAB purchase is the context of such 
pleasure. To some, the standard classics 
will be richly rewarding. Others will 
want the imagery and diction and sit- 
uation of the twentieth century. TAB 
provides for these indispensable differ- 
ences. 

Finally, TAB calls forth habits of 
patronage in book buying that promise 
much for America’s future cultural ma- 
turity. Through month after month of 
individual purchases, the student begins 
to recognize the value implicit in trade- 


-marks such as Pocket Books, Ballantine, 


Mentor, Signet, Key, and others. Fur- 
ther, he knows what it means to make 


* This fall ter TAB bers will choose 
from 96 titles carefully selected to appeal to varied 
reading interests, abilities, and age levels.—Editor. 








a literary decision, and presumably his 
experience will carry over to the jungle 
of the corner drugstore paper-back 
rack, 

It is from thousands of seasoned TAB 
patrons that the pocket-size book revo- 
lution will acquire the dignity it so 
often lacks and the sense of direction 
it is so desperately looking for. TAB, 
by giving to the same thousands the 
joys of discriminating book possession, 
develops an indispensably broad base 
for the patronage of literature in 
America. 

Indeed, just to the degree that TAB 
becomes more widely known and its 
services more extensively used in the 
American high school, will there arise 
an informed and literate group of book 
buyers large enough to counteract the 
debasing influences of some commercial 
interests, The thing to keep in mind 
is that what happens esthetically to the 
next generation of high school students 
determines to a large extent the cul- 
tural maturity of America. ¢ 





TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 
December 

ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS, G. Head, 25¢° 
MORE DENNIS THE MENACE, Ketcham, 25¢ 
CARCAJOU, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 
BASKETBALL, Arnold “Red” Auerbach, 25¢ 
TIGER ROAN, Glenn Balch, 25¢ 
THE CURRENTS OF SPACE, Asimov, 25¢ 
WAGONS WESTWARD, Armstrong Sperry, 25¢ 
GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD, Oursler, 35¢ 
THE BURL IVES SONG BOOK, 35¢ 
MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, Lauber, 35¢ 
ANDY’S EVERYDAY ENCYCL., Walpole, 35¢ 
BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER, Maurice Walsh, 25¢ 
GUNHAND FROM TEXAS, William Heuman, 25¢ 
BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavanna, 25¢ 
LIVES OF DESTINY, D. C. Peattie, 25¢ 
PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Bugbee, 25¢ 
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TV’S TOP EDUCATOR ON: 


Adventures in Reading 


By DR. FRANK C. BAXTER 


Drawings by Robert Osborn, from The Wonderful World of Books 


OW, what about reading? What do 

you get from reading? We as Ameri- 
cans do not read very much, We are 
way down the list among Western na- 
tions in per capita consumption of 
books. And that seems to me too bad. 
All sorts of things conspire to make 
reading difficult in our time. Now I 
think this, that you can’t pretend to be 
educated unless you read. It’s as simple 
as that. People may tell you things, 
you may listen to lecturers—but that’s 
thin stuff, because, don’t you see, in 
our world everything is complicated, 
everything is difficult, nothing is simple. 

It used to be that a man could say, 
“IT am a biological scientist”; but he 
can’t say that any more. He becomes 
eventually, if he works hard enough, 
the world’s authority on the carbon 
dioxide exhalation of Melanoplus Differ- 
entialis at sea level on alternate Tues- 
days, or something. I once knew a man 
who knew all about the death of 
Charlemagne. I wouldn't have trusted 
him with edged tools or matches, but if 
you could get the conversation around 
to the death of Charlemagne, he was 
your man. A man can devote his life 
to something. Of course, in our day 
it’s no longer possible, as it was in 
Shakespeare’s day, for Bacon to say 
“I have taken all knowledge for my 
province.” Aristotle in~ his day, and 
Pliny in his, knew everything. You can’t 
do that. Evervthing is so difficult that 
to know anything vou have to go down 
through a great pyramid of information. 

So it seems to me that if a man is 
to be a citizen, a decent citizen of this 
republic which is’ under fire from so 
many quarters, he has to know. He 
can't go to the polls and vote merely 
between Tweedle Dee and Tweedle 
Dum, the common denominator often 
being Tweedle, and the essential dif- 
ference between Dee and Dum. There 
are issues in this world that have to be 
faced—and vou can't be a good citizen 
unless you read. And as for being a 


Dr. Frank C. Baxter, Professor of 
English literature at the University of 
Southern California, delights many 
viewers each week over CBS Televi- 
sion’s Now and Then. The above article 
is a condensation of one of his pro- 
grams. 


parent, I often think that the two most 
difficult of all careers are entrusted 
to amateurs: citizenship and _parent- 
hood. The responsibility for a child 
goes beyond the responsibility for his 
body and his safety and his health. 
This is what makes one man different 
from another, that great responsibility, 
the responsibility for the children, the 
mind and feelings, the disciplined mind 
and feelings of his child. 


Facts Slip Away 

Now, what do you get from reading? 
Well, humble people often say: “You 
have been to college. You must know 
a lot.” Now, you and I know that we 
know very little. What do you really 
know so well that you could stand 
being quizzed for five minutes on it by 
an expert? Two minutes? Half a min- 
ute? How about the freshman subjects 
in college or high school? Would you 
like to be examined in them again? 
Don’t you see facts slip away? And 
the belief that somehow learning con- 
sists of filling a book up with facts. 
That’s nonsense. Facts are the most 
slippery things to the human mind. 

Now, if you want facts, if you want 
exact knowledge, don’t ask anybody; 
go to a book. For don’t you see what 
books are? Books are the result of a long 
winnowing process by which, through 
check and double check, men have 
managed to agree on certain things. 
Check and double check, a good defi- 
nition of science, inquiry, investigation, 
experiment. 

Books are wonderfully packed with 
facts. The encyclopedia is full of them. 
And there are all sorts of books which 
deal in facts. For the pyramid of our 








being, to use Goethe’s phrase, the 
pyramid of our civilization is built up 
laboriously through accumulated facts, 
And not to have some interest in, say, 
the political issues of your day and to 
seek through books and writing to see 
what the issues are, what the facts are, 
is a very weak sort of citizen, it seems 
to me. 

Now, only by reading can vou build 
up facts about the world, about your. 
self, your own body, your mind, this 
incredible phenomenon of the mind, 
your relation to other people, the 
institutions of the world. All this, you 
see, is there for you to meet. But 
that’s only one of the things that you 
get from books. And, of course, it’s fun 
to know, to know something, to know 
it sharply defined. It’s a great personal 
satisfaction, a creative enterprise for 
a man to know something, most or all 
about some one thing. 

Then the second thing that you get 
from books, apart from the great bulk 
of facts and information, you get ideas, 
Ideas are man-made _§ generalizations 
about things, about facts. The tele- 
phone directory is an ungeneralized 
litter of facts. You can go through it, 
read it. The cast is elaborate, the 
dramatis personae difficult to follow, 
and it doesn’t add up to anything, 
does it? But a man studying this book 
might arrive at certain generalizations 
about the people in it, ideas about 
man and his relation to the world, man 
and his relation to other people, and 
man himself. 

Let’s consider our planet for just a 
moment. Here we are, an_ oblate 
spheroid out in space, one of the minor 
satellites of a lesser sun in a corner 
of the Milky Way. We have im 
memorially ancient Egypt, China, the 
ancient East on which, as upon a tat 
get, our attention has been fixed s0 
much of late. We know very little 
about the beginnings of history, just 
ancient charts and mementos of a past. 
Civilization doesn’t really begin t 
make sense to us and take shape unti 
we come to India, to Mesopotamia, 
and examine the records left by the 
great cuneiform civilizations. 

From here, civilization skips over 
Egypt, to the Nile Valley, to Crete, 
Mycenaean Greece, to Athenian Greecé, 
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Movement was westward. Next to 
Italy. Rome has her long and splendid 
day, then Rome sinks. The Middle Ages 
come in like a dark smog, then 
Charlemagne’s Empire reaching up out 
of feudalism and the Dark Ages to 
something like a culture. And at last 
the Renaissance bursts out with the re- 
affirmation of the human spirit, in Italy, 
sweeping west until we come to Shake- 
speare’s England. 

They held the Empire and ruled the 
sea for a long time. Then, westward, 
always westward. Today we hold the 
wand of power. It’s in our hands. And 
just as soon as we get it, almost, some- 
thing strange happens across the Pa- 
cific. These ancient, sleeping nations, 
lost in their dark ages, begin to bubble 
and seethe—China and India and even 
Africa, which in my boyhood was 
Darkest Africa, a sleeping continent, 
stirs from one end to the other, from 
Tripoli and Morocco down to Cape- 
town. Mau Maus in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika. Who can say that this 
process will not go on, in our ideas of 
generalization about life? That’s what 
this is. 


All Things Change 


The automobile is here, the airplane, 
and we feel they are here to stay. 
And yet, if you look back over your 
shoulder at the past you know per- 
fectly well that before much longer, a 
few thousand years, a hundred years, 
scores of years, who can say, the motor 
car will be as dead as the dinosaur, 
for all things change and everything 
that there is has its roots in the past. 
And so, ideas change. You see the 
change by reading. You get very few 


ideas from random commentary and. 


conversation, but you get them richly 
in books. For each book, so to speak, 
is the distillation of the life’s blood of 
a man, if it’s a decent book, a man 
who lived it. This is what he said 














about his life. He gives it to us for our 
profit, our woe, our weal. 

Now, there’s another thing we get 
from books—and this is tremendous. 
You and I as normal individuals can 
only do so much living. We can’t go 
to the places we'd like to go to; we 
can't see all the things we'd like to 
see; we can’t indulge in the tremendous 
and highly heroic adventures that cer- 
tain men at certain times in our history 
have been able to enjoy. But, though 
a man be in a wheelchair, bound to 
a bed of pain, tied by adversity to a 
narrow and unhappy life, yet through 
the mystery of the book, he can be out 
beyond the scene in some strange and 
wonderful country. He can know all 
about Tanganyika without ever having 
visited it, through the magic of the 
book—vicarious living which books per- 
mit vou to enjoy. 

Then there are other things. It seems 
to me that through the short-cut to 
facts, the short-cut to living that you 
get through books and the ideas, you'll 
come, if you ever come, to human wis- 
dom. For there’s wisdom in what men 
have left us. There’s folly, too. But 
folly tends to defeat itself when tested 
by wisdom, But unless you go into 
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books, you can’t feel this and under- 
stand it. You can’t come to anything 
like wisdom about yourself, anything 
like serenity about the world. 

Then—and don’t forget this—reading 
is fun. And don’t scorn fun. There are 
certain people, of course, who ration 
merriment. Like Arrowsmith, you'll re- 
member, and his poor little wife sitting . 
on the bed of the boarding house, talk- 
ing about his betters at the McGurk 
Institute, the “men of measured merri- 
ment.” To invest yourself in fun is one 
of the delights of being a human being, 
and one of the delights of reading 
books. To go galloping through the 
world with Falstaff, fine old rowdy 
Falstaff, is to come out exhilarated in 
the experience. And so, too, in the books 
you get, you have the amazing ex- 
perience of escaping your own world. 

Don’t you see, we're all put upon? 
“Most men lead lives of quiet despera- 
tion”"—you’ve heard that a hundred 
times. It’s true. We’re put upon and, 
yet, alone in one’s room, opening the 
page, there is the whole world to which 
you can escape. There’s nothing wrong 
with escape, as long as you come back. 
I've heard of people who'd read them- 
selves out off the end of the limb, but 
I’ve never met one. 


Your Sort of Book 


There are so many reasons for read- 
ing that it’s a shame people haven't 
discovered this. I don’t care who you 
are. There’s some sort of book which 
is your sort of book. Get it and begin 
and work with it, The greatest of all 
rewards I’ve not yet noted. To say 
aesthetic is to cast a damper on this. 
But, somehow, when you read, when 
you listen to music or look at pictures 
or sculpture or the dance, you say, 
“This is it. This is right. This is true. 
This is as it should be: beauty, truth 
caught in terms of beauty.” The ex- 
citement of reading is often not what 
is on the page any more than what is 
on a picture, but what it does to your 
imagination. That stir in the blood we 
call the poetic experience. ¢ 
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ADVENTURE BOOKS 


This fall’s crop of non-fiction adven- 
ture proves that good narrative can be 
as striking as good fiction. 

Madami by Anne Eisner Putnam and 
Allan Keller (Prentice-Hall, $3.95) is 
an exciting account of Anne Eisner 
Putnam’s eight years in the African 
jungle. Her adventures among pygmies 
and her narrow escapes from the jungle 
itself are unforgettable. 

You'll find more jungle adventure in 
Dr. Paul Zahl’s Coro-Coro: The World 
of the Scarlet Ibis (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$4.50). Dr. Zahl presents a vivid docu- 
mentation of his search for this rare and 
amazing bird in the wilds of Venezuela. 

The explorations of three great ad- 
ventures, Robert E. Peary (the North 
Pole), Carl Akeley (African jungle), 
and Roy Chapman Andrews (Gobi Des- 
ert), are brought to life by Mr. Andrews 
in Beyond Adventure (Little, Brown— 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.75). 

On the domestic scene, Jacqueline 
Cochran, an American woman whose 
life has been full of adventure, tells her 
story in The Stars at Noon (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $4.50). She describes 
how from a background of poverty in 
a Florida lumber camp she became a 
pilot, won two dozen national and inter- 
national speed and altitude records, and 
became the world’s foremost aviatrix. 

The publication of The Picture of 
Everest (Dutton, $10) makes the his- 
toric 1953 conquest of Everest by the 
British Expedition an even more memo- 


“All About Books” was prepared by 
Hardy Finch, head of the English De- 
partment of Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 
and a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher; with contributions from Rich- 
ard Hurley (on science fiction), member 
of the faculty of Catholic University of 
America, and Lucy Evankow (on mys- 
tery), librarian for Scholastic Magazines. 
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rable feat. It is a large book (11” x 8%”) 
with over 40 large full-page, full-color 
photographs, and will be an ideal com- 
panion piece for Sir John Hunt’s The 
Conquest of Everest (Dutton, $6). 

Adventure of a different flavor is 
found in Walter Dornberger’s V-2 (The 
Viking Press, $5). As W. W. II Gen. 
Dornberger, the writer gives his bru- 
tally frank version of Nazi party bu- 
reaucracy and inefficiency which led to 
the too-late success of the Peenemiinde 
rocket project. 

Another story dealing with W. W. II 
is Helen Astrup’s and B. L. Jacot’s Oslo 
Intrigue (McGraw-Hill, $3.75). In it 
the authors unravel the adventures of a 
woman active in the Norwegian under- 
ground. It has many moments of sus- 
pense. Equally exciting fare with a 
W. W. IL background is The Eddie 
Chapman Story by Frank Owen (Mess- 
ner, $3.50). This is about a London 
safe-cracker who served as a Nazi agent 
while at the same time working for 
British Intelligence. The Germans gave 
him a fortune and awarded him the 
Iron Cross; the British called him one 
of the bravest men who served in the 
last war. 

Among other new books dealing with 
adventure themes based on fact Winter 
Thunder (Westminster, $1.50) by Mari 
Sandoz stirred us. It’s about a young 
school teacher and her pupils who are 
lost in a blizzard. With only the food 
they brought for noon lunch they sur- 
vive eight days of sub-zero tempera- 
tures. The story is based on an experi- 
ence of the author’s niece who was in a 
similar situation during the blizzard of 
1949. 


BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


The fall list of books for teen-agers 
is the best we've seen in a long time. 
The boy who doesn’t care much for 
boy-girl stuff is usually a Stephen 
Meader fan. Meader’s latest, The Buck- 
board Stranger (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75), 
lives up to his long string of earlier suc- 
cesses. 

In the field of sports, End Zone by 
Jackson V. Scholz (Morrow, $2.75) and 
Fighting Coach by Joe Archibald (Mac- 
rae Smith, $2) are bound to capture the 
fancy of teen readers. Both are about 
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college football. The first is built around 
a college freshman who is forced to go 
out for football. The second tells about 
a young football coach who copes with 
many problems while he attempts to 
build up a successful team. 

Teen interest in sports cars is mount- 
ing. The Red Car by Don Stanford 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $2.75) tells how 
two teen-agers rebuild a battered racy- 
looking foreign car, race it, and prove 
that sports cars are the most exciting 
and reliable of all automobiles. 

You should encourage your teen- 
agers to read The Power of Positive 
Thinking for Young People by Norman 
Vincent Peale (Prentice-Hall, $2.95), 
This is the adult best-seller rewritten 
and adapted so that voung people 
will enjoy it. Not 
preachy, it gives 
workable solutions 
to many of the 
problems troubling 
today’s youth. New 
high school text 
Teen Agers (Scott. 
Foresman, $3.60) 
points up current 
youth problems in 
five dramatic sec- 
tions dealing with personality, social liv- 
ing, body growth and care, family re- 
lationships, and “looking ahead.” 

Short stories, many of them con- 
cerned with the problems of teen-age 
girls, have been collected by Marjorie 
Vetter and Ruth Baker Bowman in 
American Girl Favorite Stories from the 
magazine American Girl. Heroines of 
the stories are American girls in realistic 
situations. (For additional teen-age 
titles see “Bookmobile,” Sept. 22 Scho- 
lastic Teacher.) 


BOOKS FOR SMALL FRY 


While browsing among new books 
for small fry the other day (ages twe 
to 12) we struck a gold mine of attrac- 
tive volumes. Here are a few we picked 
to give our nephews and nieces. 

Just the thing for a two-year-old is 
Quack, Quack Said the Duck, a $Y 
cloth picture book illustrated by Char 
lotte Steiner (Peggy Cloth Books, $1.60). 
It is accompanied by a cloth duckling 
stuffed with foam rubber. The story 5 
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From ‘Baby Sitter’s Guide by Dennis the Menace’’ (Holt) 


about the adventures a duckling en- 
counters around a pond; the book, the 
toy, and presumably the two-year-old 
can be dunked in the bathtub without 
harm. The first two can even withstand 
the rigors of a washing machine. If the 
two-year-old is inclined to chew either 
the book or toy, he is encouraged to do 
so. All colors are fast and harmless, say 
the publishers. 

Four-year-old Mother Goose enthusi- 
asts will be enchanted by Marguerite de 
Angelli’s Book of Nursery and Mother 
Goose Rhymes (Doubleday, $5). Never 
before have we been so impressed with 
pictorial renderings (260 of them) of 
Mother Goose and her friends. 

We chose The Happy Lion by Louise 
Fatio (Whittlesey House, $1.95) for a 
six-year-old of our acquaintance. We 
know he'll be amused by this tale of a 
lion who lived happily in the zoo and 
thought the French townspeople who 
visited him were his friends until he 
had the opportunity to repay their visits. 
Illustrated strikingly in color by Roger 
Duvoisin. 

For young ladies of nine who are de- 
voted to cats, we discovered Mr. Peter- 
sand’s Cats by Louis Slobodkin (Mac- 
millan, $2), an amusing tale about the 
way Mr. Petersand befriends stray cats 
and their careless owners. 

We selected Animal Story Book by 
Wally Piper (Platt and Munk, $2.50) 
for an eight-year-old whose fondness is 
animals. This well-balanced collection 
of stories with color illustrations by 
Wesley Dennis will appeal to him, we 
are certain. For his older brother, age 
nine, we found a copy of Aldo’s Tower 








by Priscilla Carden (Ariel Books, $2.75), 
which relates the adventures of a young 
boy, his brother, and sister in Italy after 
the war. 

Completing our small fry shopping 
list was Who Built the Bridge? by Nor- 
man Bate (Scribner’s, $2.50), our choice 
for a seven-year-old who is always 
building something. It’s a very readable 
explanation of the way a bridge is built 
across a great river. Illustrated by 48 
pages of two-color drawings. 


HISTORY, HISTORICAL FICTION 


History need no longer be a mystery 
to anyone now that we have so many 
new history and historical fiction vol- 
umes to read and enjoy. 

At the top of our list is The White 
and the Gold—The French Regime in 
Canada (Doubleday, $5) by Thomas 
B. Costain, popular novelist, who turns 
to a non-fiction subject that has long 
intrigued him. This is the first in a his- 
torical series on Canada to be prepared 
under supervision of the author, who is 
himself a Canadian. 

The time when Pizzaro and his con- 
quistadors ruled over Peru is the setting 
for Hartzell Spence’s Bride of the Con- 
queror (Random House, $3.95). This 
adult historical novel is about Doma 
Eloisa, her guardian, Father Gasca, and 
how their intrigues led to Pizzaro’s 
downfall. An excellent antidote for those 
who think the life of the conquistador 
was all glamor. 

What happened to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s Lost Colony on Roanoke Island? 
Don Tracy comes up with the answer 
in Roanoke Renegade (Dial Press, 
$3.50), adult historical novel. Mr. Tracy 
bases his story on the known facts of 
Queen Elizabeth’s first grab for Empire. 
Where history stops, Mr. Tracy creates 
his own answer to the mystery. 

Violent Land by Wayne D. Ober- 
halser (Macmillan, $2.95), is an excit- 
ing adult story of homesteading in Ore- 
gon in the 1850’s when men were fight- 
ing for their homes, their wives, and 
their way of life in a wilderness. 

Two novels dealing with the times of 
Shakespeare are The Dark Lady, by 
Cothburn O’Neal (Crown, $3.50), story 
of a girl who acted on the stage of that 
day and wrote the verse and plays sup- 


_ posedly written by the Bard; and The 


Wonderful Winter by Marchette Chute 
(Dutton, $3), interesting narrative (for 
early teen readers) about a boy actor 
in Shakespeare’s theatre. 

Life aboard our Navy ships and the 
problems of the Navy in 1815 are de- 





scribed in 
Robert 
$2.75), an excellent sea story by a naval 
officer who knows ships and the men 
who sail them. (For ages 12-16.) 


Detached Command by 
DuSoe (Longmans, Green, ° 


In Cannons Over Niagara (West- 
minster, $2.75) Harriet Weed Hubbell 
tells an exciting story (for early teen- 
agers) of a boy’s hair-raising adven- 
tures in up-state New York during the 
War of 1812. 

Good reading for ages ten and up is 
Genghis Khan and the Mongol Horde 
by Harold Lamb, a World Landmark 
Book (Random House, $1.50). Lamb 
wrote an excellent adult biography of 
the Mongol leader several years ago, so 
writes with authority. 





MYSTERY ROUNDUP 


The holiday of ghosts and goblins is 
over, but accounts of eerie and mysteri- 
ous happenings continue to haunt our 
bookshelves. Here are a few of the 
popular whodunits in the juvenile and 
adult field. 

In the Mystery of the Ruined Abbey 
by William MacKellar (Whittlesey 
House, $2.75), an escaped criminal and 
a lady ghost create much excitement in 
the quiet village of Ardour in Scotland. 
An American boy visiting a new friend 
helps unravel the mystery. 

Ellery Queen, Jr., is known to readers 
young and old. In the Blue Herring 
Mystery (Little, Brown, $2.75), Djuna 
and a friend are told that a sea cap- 
tain’s house is haunted, and in reading 
the ship’s log of his last whaling voyage 
they discover a page missing. This epi- 
sode begins a search for the captain’s 
lost fortune in pearls. 

To provide a background for the 
Mystery of the Black Diamonds (West- 
minster, $2.50), Phyllis Whitney visited 
several ghost towns in the West. Given 
a treasure map, Angie and Mark per- 
suade their parents to visit the ghost 
town of Blossom, and discover the se- 
cret of the map, a uranium mine. This 
is a Junior Literary Guild selection. 
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= Books 
for Fall 


SIXTEEN IS SPECIAL 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Illustrated by Millard 
McGee. Money was always: scarce in her 
aunt’s house, so McGuire bought her own 
birthday present—an unopened package 
—at an auction. As a symbol and a secret 
for the future it gives her unexpected 
help toward solving the problems of 
teen-age life. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


THE HIDDEN VILLAGE 


By KEORA KONO and DOROTHY MULGRAVE. 
Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi. Keo, the 
Hawaiian boy, meets strange adventures 
when he seeks the hidden village but 
gains new courage to save his peaceful 
people. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


WAR CHANT 


By DEE DUNSING. Decorations by E. Harper 
Johnson. The Seminole War of 1836 leads 
a young woodsman on a trail of adven- 
ture from Fort Brooke to a down-river 
outpost under heavy attack. Ages 12-16. 

$2.50 


‘POWER AND HIDES 


By VAL GENDRON. Decorations by Rus An- 
derson. A young man’s exciting adven- 
tures during the last great buffalo hunt 
where he comes to appreciate the Great 
Plains Indians. He resolves that he and 
his great golden horse will stay in the 
West. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


CHALLENGE OF 
THE COULEE 


By JANETTE SARGEANT GRAHAM. Illustrated 
by Sidney Quinn. An ambitious, impa- 
tient boy gets into trouble, but with de- 
termination makes a success of his plans 
to improve his ranch home and launch 
his career. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


PAT’S NEW WORLDS 


By LORING MacKAYE. Illustrated by Rich- 
ard Bennett. All the drama of America’s 
opportunities emerges in this story of a 
penniless Irish boy’s determination to 
study medicine at Harvard in the days 
of Lowell, Holmes, and Longfellow. Ages 
12-16. $3.00 


DETACHED COMMAND 


By ROBERT C. DuSOE. Illustrated by Arthur 
Harper. Midshipman Jonithan Amery en- 
counters mutiny, piracy, and storms at 
sea. But this tale of our early navy also 
abounds with the humor and fun of 
every good sea story. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


ONCE THE MULLAH 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. As teacher, judge, and priest, the 
Mullah is a remarkable man presenting 
a brand-new wealth of folk lore full of 
laughter for American children. Ages 
8-12. $2.50 


Send for our Junior Books Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





A boy, a reporter, and a bridge play 
important roles in the Phantom of the 
Bridge by Leon Ware (Westminster 
Press, $2.50), an interesting story of an 
industrious teen-ager who solves the 
problems which descend upon him at 
his mother’s death, and his father’s en- 
counter with the law. The Desperate 
Hours by Joseph A. Hays (Random 
House, $3.50) tells how a trio of escaped 
convicts take over a house in the sub- 
urbs and hold its family hostage until 
the time is right for the secord hase 
of their break. A grade “A” adult sus- 
pense story. 

Margery Allingham, long a member 
of the Crime Club, writes of romance 
with detective interruptions in No Love 
Lost: Two Stories of Suspense (Double- 
day, $2.75). They are two short novels 
about ladies in distress. In each an auto- 
mobile accident plays an important part. 

Plain Murder by C. S. Forester (Dell, 
25 cents) is about an ambitious man 
who tries blackmail. In fear of discovery, 
he plans the murders of his co-workers 
in a small London advertising agency. 
Three by Tey by Josephine Tey (Mac- 
millan, $3.75) is a collection of some 
of her best tales. It includes Miss Pym 





Disposes, The Franchise Affair, and 
Brat Farrar. In The Fugitive Eye by 
Charlotte Jay (Harper, $2.50), Kane 
becomes involved in an accident jp 
which he loses his sight—but not before 
witnessing a murder. The rest of the 
story describes his flight from pursuers 
he can only hear. -L.E 


SCIENCE FICTION 


Scholastic has 
just been G- 
Beamed by Supra- 
Universe Publish- 
ers, Ganymede, 
Aquarius, with in- 
formation on new 
titles and authors 
of books of travel 
in space and time. 
’ relay this news to our 
science fiction fans. 

Miss Pickerell Goes to the Arctic 
(Whittlesey House, $2.25) continues 
the unusual adventures of this queer old 
lady who, with her snowmobile, rescues 
a vanished weather expedition. The un- 
timely death of the author, Ellen Mac- 
Gregor, has saddened all Miss Pickerell 








Books in the News 





FICTION 


TITLE PUBLISHER 


The Blackboard Jungle 
by Evan Hunter $3.50 


The Fall of a Titan Norton Spine-chiller based on Soviet secret 
by Igor Gouzenko $4.50 police methods and the downfall of 
Maxim Gorky in revolutionary Russio. 
Not As a Stranger Scribner’s Sympathetic, medically documented 
by Morton Thompson $4.75 story of a young man’s ambition to 
become a doctor. 
Mary Anne Doubleday Colorful presentation of Mary Anne 
by Daphne du Maurier $3.50 Clarke, famous courtesan of the time 
of George Ill. 
NON-FICTION 
TITLE PUBLISHER . COMMENTS 
The Invisible Writing Macmillan Second and final volume of Koestler’ 


by Arthur Koestler 


The Age of Conformity 
by Alan Valentine 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years and the War Years 
by Carl Sandburg 


An American in India 
by Saunders Redding $3.50 


Escape from Paradise 
Edited by C. A. Smith $3.50 


MacArthur—1941-1951 McGraw-Hill 
by Maj. Gen. Charles $5.75 
A. Willoughby and 
John Chamberlain 


The Hydrogen Bomb: The 
Men, The Menace, The 
Mechanism 

by James R. Shepley 
and Clay Blair Jr. 


Simon & Schuster 


Henry Regnery Co. 
$3 
Harcourt, Brace 


Bobbs-Merrill 


Beacon Press 


David McKay Co. 
$3 


COMMENTS 
A young teacher struggles with “switch- 
blade” teen-agers in a big vocational 
high school. 





moving and panoramic autobiography. 


Frank, uncomplimentary comparison 
our contemporary democracy with the 
ideal of our founding fathers. 


Fine condensation of famous six-v 
ume biography. Highly recommended. 


Thought-provoking account of an Amer 
ican Negro’s adventures in India. 


Eight exciting first-hand stories of met 
who escaped from behind the Ire 
Curtain 


Comprehensive but pariisan “head 
quarters story” of MacArthur's com 
mands, written by his ! 
Officer. 

Provocative version of the Teller-Or 


penheimer controversy in developmet 
of the H-Bomb. 
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FALL 1954 WORLD BOOKS 
for Young Readers 


THE KID WHO BEAT THE 
DODGERS. By Eart SCHENCK 


Miers. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. The 
author of Touchdown Trouble serves up 
twelve richly varied stories covering 
baseball, track, golf, football, swimming, 
skiing, bronco-busting, basketball, tennis, 
sailing and polo. All twelve are packed 
with action, thrills and high humor. 
533” x 8”. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


, MARTY GOES TO 
es HOLLYWOOD. By EL isa 


Brak. Marty Warren, girl reporter, is 
sent to Hollywood for a story on movie- 
struck girls. She learns all about the pri- 
vate lives and aspirations of would-be 
actresses; watches films being made; 
meets many celebrities and learns the 
secret of Hollywood success. 53g” x 8”. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
HELICOPTERS. By D. N. AHNsSTROM 


Photographs and drawings. Here for the 
first time is the full story of the helicopter 
—how it was developed, how it works, 
how it is flown, its amazing versatility 
in peace and war—told in non-technical 
style. Authoritative, up-to-date and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8” x 11”. 

Ages 10 up. $4.95 


THE STARS ARE OURS! =. +. » 


Norton. In the year 2500 tyranny stalks 
Terra, a monstrous police state built out 
of the ashes of an atomized world. This 
is the story of how a small group of en- 
slaved scientists and their families make 
their slow and painful escape to another 
world. 53g” x 8”. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


WARPATH: A Tale of 
the Plains Indians 


By Bruce Grant. Illustrated by Jacob 
Landau. Held captive by the Comanches 
for four years, Brick Burnet plots escape 
while the Indians gather to make war on 
the white buffalo hunter. This is the story 
of the Comanches’ last concentrated re- 
sistance to the white invasion. 53g” x 8” 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


THE DOG DICTIONARY 


By Epwin Mecarcre. Illustrated. A pic- 
ture-reference book by the dean of Amer- 
ican dog artists—containing over 130 
illustrations and 425 entries of every rec- 
ognized American breed, plus a pictorial 
history chart of the origin of all dogs and 
aa anatomy guide. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with a pronunciation guide. 
8'4"x 11”. Ages 10 and up. $3.95 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN GRIEF. By sack 


Lonpon. To the primitive, lawless South 
Pacific islands came many bold men of 
fortune— among them Captain David 
Grief, who played the game, not for gold, 
but for its own sake. In this exotic setting 
an acknowledged master unfolds a thrill- 
ing tale of high adventure. 556” x 53%”. 
Ages 10-14. $2.75 


PREHISTORIC 
ANIMALS. By WILL1AM E. 


ScHEELE. Over 100 illustrations by the 
author. The fascinating story of the first 


= 
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300 million years of life on earth, combin- , 


ing scientific fact with readability. 
Lavishly illustrated. The major animals 
of prehistoric times are described in de- 
tail. 9” x 12”. Ages 10 and up. $4.95 
All World Juveniles are bound in cloth. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland New York 





fans, who should read the earlier books 
if they haven’t already. The Junior 
Literary Guild has made a selection of 
Eleanor Cameron’s The Wonderful 
Flight to the Mushroom Planet (Little, 
Brown, $2.75). 

For readers of middle space depth 
we have several new titles in the Win- 
ston Science Fiction series. Alan E. 
Nourse tells how a rebellion on a tiny, 
distant moon threatens the prosperity 
of earth in Trouble on Titan ($2). A re- 
sourceful boy clears his father’s scien- 
tific reputation in The Secrets of Saturn’s 
Rings ($2) by Donald Wollheim. An- 
other boy finds a secret moon colony in 
Philip St. John’s Rockets to Nowhere 
($2). Lester Del Rey describes the U. S. 
construction of a space station in Step 
to the Stars ($2), a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 

Paul French adds another title to his 
series, Lucky Starr and the Oceans of 
Venus (Doubleday, $2.50), in which 
Dave fights off an evil hypnotic power 
found in an eerie world under Venusian 
seas. The rescue of a scientific expedi- 
tion on Mars is the setting for John Keir 
Cross’ The Red Journey Back (Coward- 
McCann, $2.75). In Kenneth Heuer’s 
Men of Other Planets (Viking, $3), 
which deals with life on other worlds, 
we meet strange, amphibious people. 

Robert Heinlein, super-scribe of the 
s-f clan, describes an odd pet in Star 
Beast Lummox of Space Zoo (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50), but who or what is it and 
from whence did it come? Andre Nor- 
ton, author-librarian, has a story of the 
vear 2500 in The Stars Are Ours (World 
Publishing Co., $2.75). Here a group 
of brutal “peacemen” form a_ police 
state from which enslaved scientists 
escape to a fabulous new world. Lee 
Correty builds the first starship and goes 
to Alpha Centauri with boy engineers 
aboard in Starship Through Space 
(Holt. $2.50). A zany story is Charles 
Coombs’ Celestial Space, Inc. (West- 
minster, $2.75), with two boys getting 
a deed to space and going into business 
with emptv hats and centers of dough- 
nuts, 

Outer space readers will enjoy Hal 
Clement’s Mission of Gravity (Double- 
day, $2.95) on a strange shaped planet, 
Mesklin, and its weird natives who try 
to learn the secrets of an Earth rocket 
ship. Satellite One by Jeffrey Lloyd 
Castle (Dodd, Mead, $3) sets up the 
first stellar platform. Frederick Pohl has 
edited a collection of 12 short stories, 
three novelettes and a novel in Assign- 
ment in Tomorrow (Hanover House, 
$2.95)—Pratt, Del Rey, Kornbluth, 
Bradbury, and other noted s-f writers. 

For readers who want fact instead of 
fantasy, there are three new books. 
Dr. Arthur C. Clarke in .Going Into 
Space (Harper, $2.50) has written an 
account of space travel with a chapter 
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Books of Lasting 
Value 


that capture the imagination . 
and meet the wide interests 
of young people 





« ALL ABOARD 
:} FOR FREEDOM 


Marie McSwigan, 
author of 
Snow Treasure 
Breathlessly ex- 
citing story of a 
group of Czecho- 
slovakians, includ- 
ing five orphan 
children, who plan 
and carry out an 
escape from the 
Communists. Illus. 
Ages 9-14 $3.00 


WHITE MANE 


Albert Lamorisse and D. Colomb de Daunant 


Simple text and 48 superb photographs 
from the prize-winning picture tell 
the tender story of a magnificent white 
stallion and a primitive French boy and 
how their friendship met its test of fire. 
Ages 7 and up $2.75 


THE WONDERFUL WINTER 
Marchette Chute 


Story of a boy actor at Shakespeare's 
theatre, by the author of Shakespeare 
of London. Illus. Ages 11-14 $3.00 


ELIZABETH TUDOR, 
SOVEREIGN LADY 


Marguerite Vance 


Biography of the first Elizabeth. Illus- 
trated. Ages 11-16 $2.75 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SCIENCE 


A Survey of All Fields 
Philip Pollack 


Thoroughly up-to-date — for everyone 

seeking information about work in 

scientific fields. lus. Ages 14 and up 
$3.75 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER SERIES 


New titles in this widely 
acclaimed collection of 
books which “provide just 
what teachers want in 
readable, informative 
books about European 
(and other) countries since 


+—the war.”—Grade Teacher: 
The Traveler in 
Australia, Young 


Traveler in Ireland, The 
Young Traveler in New 
Zealand, The Young Trav- 
eler in Scotland, the 
Young Traveler in Switzerland. Each 
illus. with map, photos, sketches. Ages 
11-16 ; Each $3.00 





Send for new complete catalog of 
books for children and young people 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publisher 
300 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 
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FALL 1954 


WHEEL 
ON THE 
CHIMNEY 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. 
Pictures in full color by Tibor Gergely. 
The cycle of the storks’ flight from their 
chimney nest to their winter home in 
Africa. ‘“Masterly ... an utterly satisfying 
picture book, good for the next hundred 
years.’— ANNE CARROLL Moore. Cloth, 
7% 2x11, 32 pages. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


CORN-FARM BOY 


Written and illustrated by LOIS LENSKI. 
pe ta living close to nature on his 
father’s Iowa farm, Dick learns to work 
out his own problems—including a sud- 
den, unhappy change in his life. Cloth, 
612 x 842, 224 pages. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


MRS. PIGGLE- 
WIGGLE’S FARM 


By BETTY MacDONALD. Illustrated by Mau- 
rice Sendak. Read-aloud stories about the 
incomparable Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle who 
specializes in delightful cures for bad 
habits. Cloth, 5%% x 8, 128 pages. Ages 6-10. 

$2.00 


ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE 


By MARIO PEI. Illustrated by Donat Iva- 
novsky. This book tells the story of lan- 
guage; how it began, its development, why 
and how human beings talk, etc., and 
makes an intricate, important subject 
completely fascinating. Cloth, 5% x 8, 
192 pages. Ages 14-18. $2.75 


BANNER IN THE SKY 


By JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN, author of The 
White Tower. The gripping, breath-taking 
story of a boy in Switzerland who lives 
only to accept the challenge of the great 
peak which has taken his father’s life 
Cloth, 5% x 8, 256 pages. Ages 14 up. $2.75 


YOUNG MARY STUART 


Queen of Scots 


By MARIAN KING. Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline. The author of Elizabeth the 
Tudor Princess presents a dramatic and 
fascinating biography of Mary Stuart — 
“Searching and well imagined.’—Virginia 
Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. Cloth, 3 x 
8, 160 pages. Ages 12-16. 50 


SINGING AMONG 
STRANGERS 
By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated by Irene 
Gibian. A deepiy moving story of three 
Latvian sisters and their family who dur- 
ing World War II —p 4 their faith alive 


until they find a new home in the U. S. 
Cloth, 533 x 8, 224 pages. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Write for FREE graded list of Lippincott Books 
for Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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describing a trip to the moon. Charles 
Coombs gives us the history of rocket 
and jet development in the U. S. with 
reference to space travel in Skyrocketing 
Into the Unknown (Morrow, $4). A 
new kind of geography in Elizabeth R. 
Reynolds’ Fire Mist, A Planet (Nelson, 
$2.50) telis of the first two billion years 
of the earth from its beginning to pre- 
historic times. —R. H. 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIAS, 
REFERENCES 


Facts, thousands of them, are arranged 
for easy finding and packed into the 
new 1954 editions of encyclopedias and 
reference books. 

For authoritative and comprehensive 
treatment of nearly any subject, we rec- 
ommend the giant 30-volume Ameri- 
cana Encyclopedia (American Corp., 
$199.50). Arranged alphabetically, this 
work has a special index volume con- 
taining more than 250,000 headings. 

Two other encyclopedias (1954 edi- 
tions) which should be in every school 
library are Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia and Fact-Index (F. E. Comp- 
ton and Co., Chicago, Ill., red fabri- 
koid, 15 vols., $124.50, with discount 
to schools), and The World Book Ency- 
clopedia (Field Enterprises, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., red fabrikoid, 19 vol., $129, 
discount to schools). 

The New Century Cyclopedia of 
Names (Appleton - Century - Crofts, 3 
vol., 4,342 pp., $39.50, 25 per cent dis- 
count to schools) is edited by lexicogra- 
pher Clarence L. Barnhart, editor of 
The America College Dictionary and 
the Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries. 
This publication contains “more than 
100,000 proper names of every descrip- 
tion.” 

The whole field of world literature is 
open to readers in Cassell’s Encylopae- 
dia of World Literature, edited by S. H. 
Steinberg ( 
$25). Eighty-three world literatures are 
covered in its 2,112 pages which have 
over 10,000 biographies of writers and 
hundreds of entries on drama, folklore, 
legends, and so on. 

For subjects related to the Fine Arts, 
Volume XII of the Oxford Junior Ency- 
clopedia, “The Arts” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $8.50), offers help. This 
volume presents the history of art, lit- 
erature, and music, and describes the 
contributions made by different cultures 
and peoples. 

The Animal Kingdom is a new refer- 
ence source, with Frederick Drimmer 
as editor in chief (Doubleday, $17.50). 
Seven specialists from the American 
Museum of Natural History and the 
New York Zoological Society have writ- 
ten these three volumes which contain 
92 pages of photographs, 20 color 
plates, and more than 500 drawings in 
the 2,000 pages.e 


Funk and Wagnalls, 2 vol., 








} New McKAY Books 
for Teen-Age Readers 





; Many Worlds: 
; Seen and Unseen 


By EDITH RASKIN. The facts about 
new discoveries of our atomic age 
are more thrilling than the wildest 
“science” fiction. Many of them are 
in this absorbing book about the 
invisible forces of the universe and 
3 how they affect all of us. Illustrated, 
$3.50 


Your Place in TV 


By EDWIN B. BRODERICK. A sound, re- 
liable guide to breaking into the 
great new field of television—what 
qualifications you must have, what 
kinds of jobs are open. With charts 
and photos. $2.75 





Never Too Young to Earn 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. 101 ways by 
which a girl from 12 to 16 may earn 
extra money—workable, tested ideas 
that are readable, informative and 
useful. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Ine. 


Seen 35 Sth Ave., New York 3 eoees 








VANGUARD 
Books for Young People 


THE SILKEN SECRET 
By Georrrey Treas, A tale of ad- 
venture and mystery set against the 
background of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 192 pp. Ages 10 up. — $2.75 


FLAME IN THE SKY 
The Story of the Prophet Elijah 
By Jean Botuwe tt. A distinguished 
writer for young people re-creates 
the color of our Biblical past. 192 
pp. Ages 10 up. II. $2.75 


JOHN WOOLMAN 
Child of Light 
By CATHERINE Owens Peart. The 
inspiring story of the great Quaker 
leader and his belief that “liberty 
is the natural right of all men 
equally.” 256 pp. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


HOW TO PAINT IN OIL 
A Beginner's Book for Boys and 
Girls 
By ArtHur ZAImDeENBERG. Oil paint 
ing explained to inspire young 
readers. 64 pp. Ages 8 up. $2.75 


THE STORY OF THE KITE 


By Harry Epwarp Neat. The his 
tory of kites the world over, with 
instructions for building and flying 
many kinds. 64 pp. Ages 8 up. $2.75 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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STEINBECK’S 
VOICES 
OF AMERICA 


A 23-year-old German girl not long 
ago wrote the New York Herald Trib- 
une and asked for recommended 
reading that would give her an au- 
thoritative insight to America. Lewis 
Gannett, the Tribune’s book review 
editor, forwarded the young woman's 
letter to a number of his friends for 
comments. Among the replies was one 
from John Steinbeck which appeared 
in Mr. Gannett’s column and which 
is reprinted here. 


“THE GERMAN 
girl student asks 
questions which 
should be answer- 
ed. In effect she 
asks, “What books 
can I read which 
will show me the 
real America?’ And 
she asks, “Who 
speaks for Ameri- 
ca?’ She demands 
authority — finality. 
She would like to 
pin America to a board—examine it, 
dissect it, identify it. Well, she can’t do 
it. There are no such books because 
there is no such America. 

“Our writers, except those politically 
inspired, do not say, “This is America.’ 
They say, ‘This is a part I know and love 
and criticize and understand and also 
it is only my attitude toward that part.’ 

“I can think of only one book for 
this girl. Let her read very carefully the 
telephone book of one of our cities. The 
names and combinations of names will 
perhaps give her a sense of the compli- 
cation of America. If she would supple- 
ment this with an Atlas with large-scale 
maps, she might be more aware that 
her search for The Book is in vain. 

“The German girl takes a dim view 
of any humorous or amused attitude 
on the part of a writer. She feels that 
this is sinful in these grim times, I sub- 
mit that grim though they are, these are 
also the most ridiculous times in all 
history. A reasonably detached man 
must find them very funny. Historians 
will hardly believe them—the humorless 
comic-opera Kremlin, Berlin split down 


Author 
Steinbeck 


the middle, armies marching and coun-: 


termarching nowhere, nations threaten- 
ing each other knowing that a war will 
destroy both of them, whole peoples 
whose preoccupation is escape to the 
moon, the skies full of flying saucers, 


great inventions in the hands of chil- 
dren. Call it grim if you wish but it is 
also pretty silly. 

“Europeans seem to believe that the 
last book about America speaks for 
America. McCarthy speaks for America, 
Nixon speaks for America, Adlai Stev- 
enson speaks for America. Does your 
correspondent know that Al Capp and 
Fred Allen also speak for America, that 
Steve Canyon is a voice—that Rodgers 
and Hammerstein and Frank Loesser 
(composer of ‘Kiss the Boys Goodbye’ 
and ‘Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition’) are voices, that Mickey 
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Mouse and the Minute Women have 
their places? Does she know that we 
had a candidate for President on the 
vegetarian ticket . . . that right now 
millions of American children and their 
parents are rehearsing Christmas plays 
which overshadow the world? 

“I feel that [the German girl] should 
know that if any one presumes to speak 
for and about all America, he is a fool, 
a demagogue or a liar. She will find 
some of America in all our books . . . 
and she will not find all of it anywhere, 
for there are as many Americas as there 
are Americans.” @ 











Literature for Youth 


from THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


6 on 
Easy Street 


by BETTY CAVANNA. Deborah Sanford finds 
excitement and adventure helping her family 
run an inn they have inherited on Nantucket 
Island. The new book by one of the country’s 
top writers for teen-agers. Ages 13-17. $2.50 





Cannons 
over Niagara 


By HARRIET WEED HUBBELL. The exciting 
story of a boy captured by the Mohawk Indians 
during the War of 1812. Ages 12-15. $2.75 


The Phantom 
of the Bridge 


By LEON WARE. A troubled boy runs away 
from sorrow at home, and takes refuge in a very 
special hideout—the Golden Gate Bridge. How 
he becomes known as “the phantom of the 
bridge” and finally straightens out his life makes 
astory of indomitable spirit. Ages 12-15. $2.50 





i ‘ 
saddle Bow 


By BARLOW MEYERS. A high-tension story 
of two brothers who can’t get along together— 
until they face danger side by side on a Montana 
sheep ranch. Ages 12-15. $2.75 






















Prom 
Trouble 


By JAMES L. SUMMERS. The big problem 
that faces the shy, newly elected junior class 
president is how to make the Prom a really dem- 
ocratic affair that the whole class will enjoy. By 
the author of Girl Trouble. Ages 13-17. $2.75 





Second Try 


By DON TRACY. A big football star is sus- 
pended from college for cheating. How he learns 
to start all over again in a small school, how he 
changes from a snob to a friendly, likeable boy 
—and on the way masters the difficult, little- 
known game of lacrosse—makes a wonderful 
tale for ages 13-17. $2.50 





Cruise 
of Danger 


By RALPH HAMMOND. A boy sails to Italy 
on a small yacht in search of his father’s stolen 
invention. A thriller packed with excitement 
and suspense. $2.50 





Celestial 
Space, inc. 


By CHARLES COOMBS. Three clever young- 
sters get title to the empty space above roof- 
tops, in doughnut holes, and in empty hats, and 
rent it out—showing their town how to make 
money out of thin air! Ages 10-15. $2.75 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 























Good reading 
for young 


Edited by Frances Cavanah 


Inspiring firsthand accounts by im- 
migrants who came to this country | 
to make new lives for themselves, 
and to help make our nation great. 
(Ages 14-18) $3.50 | 


FOUR-PARTY LINE 

By Dorothy Gilman Butters 

A charming junior novel of four 
girls, and how their summer jobs | 
with the telephone company add a 
new perspective to the problems and 
desires of each. By the author of | 
CALICO YEAR. (Ages 14-18) $2.50 


By Jessica Lyon 

The promising romance of Gwen 
Jeffreys and Phil Webb hits the snag 
of Gwen's unreasoning jealousy, 
until she recognizes and conquers 
her problem. A junior novel by the | 
author of BRIGHT GOLD. (Ages 
14-18) $2.50 | 


FIGHTING COACH 
By Joe Archibald 


TO HAVE AND NOT HOLD | 


The youthful coach at a small col- 
lege finds big time talent, but learns | 
that successful football means more 
than large scores and victory rallies. | 
By the author of BLOCK THAT | 
KICK. (Ages 12-16) $2.50 | 


CUES FOR CAREERS 

By Judith Unger Scott 

“Excellent introduction to voca- | 
tional study, useful in any high 
school’s guidance program'’— 
Library Journal. By the author of 
PATTERN FOR PERSONALITY, 
MANNERS FOR MODERNS and 
LESSONS IN LOVELINESS. (Ages 

12 and up) $2.75 | 


JARO AND THE | 


GOLDEN COLT | 

By Margaret Phelps 

An exciting legend of a Hopi Indian | 

boy by the author of REGULAR 

COWBOY, etc. A selection of the | 

Junior Literary Guild. (Ages 8-12) ) 
$2.75 


Write For Complete Catalog 
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TOPS WITH 


TEEN -AGERS 


OOKING for recommended authors 


for 


Glassey, 


your students? Margaret F. 
librarian at Los Angeles’ Em- 


erson Junior High School, has com- 
piled this list of established favorites 
from her experience with young readers. 


TEEN-AGE GIRLS 


HUMOR 


ANIMAL 


SaLLy BENSON 

Betty CAVANNA 
MAUREEN DALY 
RosAMOND DvuJArDIN 
ANNE EMERY 

Doris GATES 

FLORENCE C. MEANS 
MarTHA LEE Poston 
NorEL STREATFIELD 
Laura INGALLS WILDER 


STORIES 

SAMUEL CLEMENS 
WiLuiAM PENE DvuBots 
Tep W. Lawson 
Rosert McCLoskey 


STORIES 

WALTER FARLEY 

O. HENRY 

Wu JAMEs 

Jack Lonpon 

JoHN SHERMAN O'BRIEN 
Mary O'Hara 

ALBERT P. TERHUNE 


| MYSTERIES 





HELEN GIRVAN 
Howarp PEASE 
Epcar ALLAN PoE 
Mary URMSTON 
L. A. WapsworTH 


ADVENTURE FOR BOYS 


JosePpH ALTSHELER 
MONTGOMERY ATWATER 
Com™mopr. EDWARD ELLSBERG 
Epwarp B. HUNGERFORD 
Jim KjJELGAARD 

STEPHEN W. MEADER 
RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 
CHARLES B. NORDHOFF 
WILLIAM M. RusH 
ARMSTRONG SPERRY 
GEOFFREY TREASE 

Ross WuHITE 


| SCIENCE FICTION 


Ropert A. HEINLEIN 
Jutes VERNE 
H. G. WE.LLs 


SPORTS STORIES 


Howarp M. Brier 
Puivtie HARKINS 
Caary JACKSON 
JACKSON SCHOLZ 
Joun R. Tunis 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL FICTION 


Wa ter D. EpMONDs * 
EsTHER FORBES 

Enm MEADOWCROFT 
Ese SINGMASTER 


WESTERNS 


GraHaM M. DEAN 
SHANNON GARST 
ApoipH REGLI 
Ross SANTEE 


















STAR PERFORMANCE 

By Walter Terry, well-known dance critic 
of the N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrations 
by Marta Becket. The story of the world’s 
great ballerinas illustrated with dramatic 
line drawings. High School Age. $2.95 


LUCKY STARR AND THE 


OCEANS OF VENUS 
By Paul French. The popular hero of juven- 
ile science fiction battles the evil hypnotic 
power beneath Venusian seas. Ages 14-18. 


$2.50 
SIDE SADDLE FOR DANDY 
By Nancy Faulkner. Illustrated by Marguer- 
ite de Angeli. A frontier tomboy changes 
her buckskins for hoops, and falls in love. 
High School Age. 


MAGGIE 

By Vivian Breck. A stubborn, high-spirited 
girl leaves a luxurious life to begin mar- 
riage in the wild back country of Mexico. 
Young Adults. 


WITCH DOCTOR’S SON 

By Evelyn S. Lampman. Illustrated by Rich- 
ard Bennett. A truly distinguished Indian 
story, packed with adventure, about a young 
brave in Oregon. High School Age. $2.75 


PITCH IN HIS HAIR 

By Faye L. Mitchell. Illustrated by Pers 
Crowell. A lively, tender story of frontier 
life with a young girl and her pionee 
family. Ages 11-14. $2.75 





Send for FREE illustrated complete catalog 
of Doubleday Jr. Books. Address Dept. ST, 
Doubleday & Ce., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


At all booksellers « DOUBLEDAY 

























VOYAGE TO BENGAL 


By Frank Knight, author of The Golden 
Monkey. Jim Tubb is just 17 whena 
collision at sea puts him aboard an 
East Indiaman bound for Bengal on 
her last voyage. Jim survives hazing, 
a small-pox epidemic at sea, wrong- 
ful imprisonment and dismasting in 
a hurricane to discover the secret of 
his family. Fully detailed ship draw- 
ings. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF WHALING 


By Frank Crisp. An absorbing, authen- 
tic history of this tremendous indus- 
try; from the days of the lance and 
spear to the electronically equip 
motor whale-catcher. Detailed de- 
scriptions of the great whale species 
and different techniques of the hunt 
and kill, illustrated with clear tech- 
nical line drawings by Megoran. 
High School Age. $2.00 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS, 103 Pork Ave., N.Y. 7 
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WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


Books for a 
Young People / 4 3 
hg Vet 


HORSES AND THEIR 
ANCESTORS 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS, 

American Museum of Natural History. Pic- 

tures in color by Paula Hutchison. The author 

and artist of A World Full of Homes present 

the fascinating story of horses through the 

centuries. Ages 10 up. 744 x 10, 64 pages. 
$2.50 

Favorites with boys and girls everywhere 

MISS PICKERELL GOES TO MARS 
MISS PICKERELL AND THE GEIGER COUNTER 
MISS PICKERELL GOES UNDERSEA 
Each 52 x 8, 128 pages. Ages 8-12. $2.25 
And the latest— 
MISS PICKERELL 
GOES TO THE ARCTIC 

By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Pictures by Paul 

Galdone. “Humane and humorous fantasy 

that comes realistically yet lightheartedly to 

grips with today’s world.”—Virginia Kirkus. 

Ages 8-12. 544 x 8, 128 pages. $2.25 

TRAILS WEST 
and Men Who Made Them 

By EDITH DORIAN, author of No Moon on 

Graveyard Head. Pictures by W. N. Wilsou. 

A stirring account of roads and trails—loca- 

tion, history and people who made and used 

them. Ages 10 up. 6% x 9°4, 96 pages. $2.50 

THE MYSTERY OF 
THE RUINED ABBEY 

By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. Jacket. end 

papers, and map by Scott Maclain. Strange 

happenings in a quiei Scottish village. Teen 

ages. 544 x 8, 192 pages. $2.75 

DRIVING TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

By MARGARET O. HYDE, author of Fligh: 

Today and Tomorrow. [llustrated with car- 

toons, charts, and diagrams by Clifford Geary. 

“Helpful indeed . . . is this clear discussion 

of safe driving and the mechanics of auto. 

mobiles.”—Saturday Review Syndicate. Teen 

ages. 544 x8, 160 pages. $2.50 


YOUR DATING DAYS 
Looking Forward to Happy Marriage 
By DR. PAUL H. LANDIS, author of So This 
Is College--Questions about dating, love, and 
preparations for marriage discussed with 
candor and vitality. [lustrated with line 
drawings. Teen ages. 54% x 8, 160 pages. $2.50 
SCIENCE FUN 

WITH MILK CARTONS 
By HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER. 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. “With nothing 
ut milk cartons and a few simple tools, 
they show children how to build . . . [and] 
how things work.”—Horn Book. Ages 10 up. 
B 


By Julius Schwartz 


THROUGH THE 
_ MAGNIFYING GLASS 
Little Things That Make a Big Difference 


Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. “Introduces 
- a fascinating new world.” — Library 


Journal. Ages 10 up. 5% x 8, 144 pages. $2.50 . 


It'S FUN TO KNOW WHY 
Illustrated by Edwin Herron. Ages 8-12. $2.25 
Write for free illustrated catalog 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.,N.Y.36 











Hold a 
BOOK 
BAZAAR 


From a news story appearing in The 


Greenwich Times (Conn.): 


“Riverside, Conn.: The Book Ba- 
zaar with 2,000 books and many rec- 
ords on display will be presented 
during the first week in November. 
Members of the PTA will supervise 
the exhibit and will take orders for 
Christmas delivery of books and rec- 
ords. The display will be arranged by 
a bookshop and the PTA will receive 
a commission for the sales. The week 
will. also feature a Book and Author 
evening.” 


Announcements like the one above 


are now appearing throughout the 
country as School Book Bazaars begin 
to get under way. If you haven't yet 
planned one, you should start planning 
now. While Book Bazaars can be held 
any time, November is ideal to tie in 
the Bazaar with Book Week (Novem- 
ber 14-20) and Christmas gift book- 
buying. 


To hold a Book Bazaar here is all 


you have to do: 


Order the complete Book Bazaar 


packet (which is prepared at less than 
cost by Scholastic Teacher). The packet 
contains: (1) the Book Bazaar manual, 
full of step-by-step directions for plan- 
ning the event; (2) a book list of new 


Carl Sandburg is among the well-known 
authors contributing personally-auto- 
graphed pictures to award portfolios 
to be presented to schools holding out- 
standing Book Bazaars. Other authors 
include William Saroyan, Edna Ferber, 
and the poet, Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
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LET’S READ 
FOR A 
PURPOSE 


For Fun—and conservation’ 


JEFF WHITE, FOREST 
FIRE FIGHTER 


By Lew Dietz. “More adventures of 
the popular hero . . . Rousing ’—- 
Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. 
Illustrated $2.75 


THE GOLDEN STALLION 
TO THE RESCUE 


By Rutherford G. Montgomery. Oil pros- 
pectors and an unexpected change 
of scene in a new story of Golden 
Boy and the high country. 

Illustrated $2.75 


“ 


For Literature—and people 


THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA 


By Joseph Gaer. “Extending our hori- 
zons through presentation of folk- 
lore as international and basic”— 
Dorothy Hansen, Los Angeles 
County Library. Illustrated $3.00 


For History—and Adventure 
BROKEN ARROW 


By Elliott Arnold. “Every reader will 
feel, as I do, that he has partici- 
pated in the great Apache story of 
all time’—Jeff Chandler, lead in 
the movie, “Broken Arrow.” 

Illustrated $3.00 


GENTLEMEN AND REBELS 


By George H. Faulkner. “An excellent 
job in bringing home important 
aspects and personalities of early 
American history’’—H. V. Kalten- 
born. Illustrated $3.00 


TRUE ADVENTURES OF PIRATES 


By Seymour G. Pond. “Better than fic- 
tion—full of robust adventure of 
every famous or infamous pirate— 


no better history lesson’ — The 
Explorers’ Journal. 
Illustrated $2.75 


TRUE ADVENTURES ON 
WESTWARD TRAILS 


By Alfred Powers. “A great piece of 
research ... and certainly the 
subject matter is one that warms 
the heart of every red-blooded boy 
regardless of his age’-—R. J. Bur- 
gess on Parade of Books. 

Illustrated $2.75 


For Careers—and inspiration 


THE STORY OF NURSING 


By Bertha S$. Dodge. “I should think 
it ought to be in the library of 
every high school in the United 
States as the first book to be given 
to any student who has an interest 
in nursing’’— Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Illustrated $3.00 


Order from any dealer 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 6, Mass. 





Good Reading 
for growing 
boys and girls 


Just Published 


THE LITTLE ENGINE 


THAT COULD 
Edited by Watty Piper; illus- 
trated by The Haumans. A 
brand new edition of the wonder- 
ful childhood classic about a brave 
little engine that chugged its way 
to success. Colored illustration 
on every page. Ages 4to8. $1.00 


THE FUN OF BEING GOOD 
By Elizabeth Hebert Childs. 
Parents will welcome this novelty 
activity book designed to stimu- 
late good habits. The 120 beauti- 
fully colored picture stamps are 
rewards to be pasted in the book 
when the child performs his daily 
activities satisfactorily. 
Ages6to9. $1.25 


THE GATEWAY TO 
STORYLAND 
Edited by Watty Piper; illus- 
trated by Eulalie. A new edition 
of an old favorite. 21 favorite sto- 
ries and verses. Gingerbread Boy, 
Peter Rabbit, Gingham Dog & 
Calico Cat, Mr. Pig Goes to Mar- 
ket, etc. Over 150 sparkling full- 
color illustrations make this the 
outstanding child’s book of the 
year. Ages 4to 8. $2.50 


ANIMAL STORY BOOK 
Edited by Watty Piper; illus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis. A 
handsome, large-size gift volume 
for all children who want to make 
friends with and learn about ani- 
mals. Magnificent illustrations in 
color on every page. 

Ages6to12. $2.50 


At all bookstores and book 
departments. 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO., INC. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
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| titles arranged according to student in- | | 
terests; (3) a list of book suppliers who 


can furnish books for Book Bazaars; 
(4) new book jackets; (5) a large Book 
Bazaar poster; (6) a radio script about 
books, and other timely materials. 


INP | 


| William O. Douglas is among the ‘‘famous 


faces” in Book Bazaar award portfolios. 


Local booksellers, jobbers, or regular 


| school supply sources cooperate eagerly 
| with school book-selling projects. They 


give the school a discount on all books 


/ sold. Many schools report book sales 





ranging from $100 to $2,500. Sales are 
especially high when students’ parents 
and other members of the community 
are invited to attend evening Book Ba- 
zaar sessions. 

Schools holding Bazaars are encour- 
aged to submit reports to Scholastic 
Teacher. Reports are accepted at any 
time, but plan to send yours in right 
after the Bazaar. Facts and figures will 
still be fresh in your mind. (For con- 
venience in writing reports, use the 
blue form in the Scholastic Teacher 
manual, Let’s Have a Book Bazaar. See 
coupon below.) Schools holding out- 
standing Bazaars will receive special 
awards of portfolios of personally-auto- 


| graphed pictures of famous literary 


figures. @ 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me 


_._____ copies of the Book Bazaar 
Manual © 25¢ each 
__._.____ copies of large display pos- 
ter @ 50¢ eac 
_packet, including 
items and other 
materials @ $1 each 


I enclose $_ —__.. to cover the 
items checked above. 


above 
display 


Signed_— 





Title 





School 





Address. 





oS Ll 











CARPET 
FOR 


MAMIE 


By ALDEN Hatcun. Illustrated 
by Allene Gaty. A lively yet 
serious biography of Mamie Eis- 
enhower, written by a family 
friend. “The description of her 
family, the tightly knit Douds, 
offers insights to her personality 
and popularity as child, girl, 
and woman.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review. All ages. 

$3.50 


HIGHLAND 
REBEL 


By SaLty Watson. Il- 
lustrated by Scott Mac- 
lain. Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s attempt to win 
the English throne was 
a time of high excite- 
ment for tomboy Lauren Cam- 
eron. Authentic and swiftly 
paced. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


SMOOTH SAILING 


By EmMa ATrKINs Jacoss. Il- 
lustrated by Courtney Allen. 
A thoughtful novel of two 
young people, their problems 
and ambitions—climaxed by a 
sailboat race. Ages 12-16. 
$2.50 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF BLAIR WHITNEY 
By JEANNE Massey. Illustrated 
by Brinton Turkle. An Ameti- 
can boy raised in the Philippines 
adjusts to life in this country. 
A sensitively told story with a 
mystery. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


VERONICA AT 
SADLER’S WELLS 


By Lorna Hux. Illustrated by 
Oscar Liebman. This is the 
only story that gives authentic 
information on the famous bal- 
let school. The happenings i 
the sometimes gay, sometimes 
serious plot are true-to-life. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 acon 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York ! 
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Disc Talk 


ODAY’S record market offers educa- 

tors a wide range of platters de- 
signed to teach as well as to entertain. 
Here are some of the newest album 
ideas useful in classroom, school, and 
home libraries. 

Columbia University’s Bicentennial 
Album (12” LP Album-—four sides, 33 
rpm, $15. Center for Mass Communi- 
cation, Columbia University Press, 1125 
Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25). It in- 
cludes four half-hour documentary 
dramas on the University’s 200th anni- 
versary celebration theme, “Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” The trial and death of Soc- 
rates, the trial and recantation of 
Galileo, the martyrdom of Elijah Love- 
joy, and the Gandhi story are expertly 
narrated by Fredric March, Walter 
Hampden, Macdonald Carey, and Al- 
fred Drake. Excellent for senior high 
schools; historic background notes in- 
cluded. 

Music Appreciation Records from 
the Book-of-the-Month Club include a 
classical selection on one side, with an 
analysis of it on the other (12” LP, 33 
rpm, $3.60 each; analysis record alone, 
$2.40. Music Appreciation 


are played separately on the analysis 


side for easy identification. One selec- | ~ 
tion distributed each month, similar to | 


the club’s book plan. 


Voice of the Sea, a new collection of 
sounds relating to the sea and those 


who travel upon it, is a Cook Labora- | 


tory product (12” LP, $4.80. Cook 
Laboratories, 114 Manhattan St., Stam- 
ford, Conn.). Albums from this com- 
pany highlight sounds of our times 
(many recorded right on location), 
such as railroad noises, circus tunes, 
Caribbean music themes, and selections 
on the harp, zither, guitar, and other 
musical instruments. 

The Story of the Music Box (10” 
LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $3.95. Book-Records, 
Inc., 680 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 19) con- 
tains 19 melodies of antique music 
boxes along with an illustrated text on 
the history of this “old-fashioned juke 
box.” Especially good for children, 
Pleasing to adults as well. 

Another more comprehensive book- 
record album from the same company 
is Songbirds of America (10” LP. 
83 1/3 rpm, $4.95). Contains hi-fi re- 
cordings of 24 bird songs recorded in 
the wild, 24 natural color photographs 
of the birds and a full commentary on 
each. Good for students and amateur or 
advanced ornithologists. 





Records, | 2 
345 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 14). Themes | 7 





We belveve 


enthralling 


published 


By HANS BAUMANN. The supreme 
adventure that actually happened to 
the four boys who discovered the great 
cave paintings of primitive man at Las- 
caux. The book that brings the tremen- 
dous excitement of archaeology and 


this 1s the most 


children’s book | 


we have ever 


THE CAVES OF THE GREAT HUNTERS 


anthropology into the lives and imagi- 
nations of young readers. With fabu- 
lous, authentic illustrations in two 
colors. At all bookstores, fit 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 6th Ave., N. Y. 14 





The 
First Audio-Visual 
Book on Birds 


ever Published, 


| Songbirds 


OF AMERICA 
IN COLOR, SOUND AND STORY 


Birds come to life as you SEE and HEAR 
them at the SAME time in this Soundbook. 
By the famous Cornell University Ornitholo- 
gists, Drs. A. A. Allen and P. P. Kellogg. 
A complete introduction in one volume: 24 
superb color photos, 32 pages of fascinating 
text, and 4% hour high-fidelity record (3314 
l.p. or 45 e.p.) 4.95 

For descriptive and display material 


write BOOK-RECORDS, Inc. 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


‘Aboard and Abroad” 
A Professional Guide to 
&: 


and How to Get 


by Harvey Olson, famous 
traveler and President of the 
Olson Travel Organization. Here 
are all the answers, plus descriptive and 
historical vignettes. For travel, for refer- 
ence — the perfect gift. Buy it from 
your favorite bookseller. 
Illustrated by Cy Ferring . . . 736 pages 

HARVED Publishing Company 

1 North Lo Salle Street * Chicago 2, Iilinois 





TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 

[] New England, 3 hours college credit. 

(CD California 3 weeks conducted. 

[] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

(] Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


ARNOLD TOURS soscn ie inoss. 


Boston 16, Mass. 











To help your pupils with 
their personal problems 














The wisdom and counsel of 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


specially adapted to the needs 
of today’s teen-ager 


iE guidance that has inspired 

millions of adults—in a 
wonderful NEW version of Dr. 
Peale’s #1 best seller. Written 
to give the student a positive 
philosophy for happiness and 
success, this is a powerful and 
understanding book, filled with 
illustrations, sparked with ex- 
amples from the lives of typical 
teen-agers. Illustrated. Four- 
color jacket. $2.95 


it all bookstores 


PRENTICE-HALL, New York 11 




















Ss. hip dati. “Teh. Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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OMNIBUS 


With the opening of its third season on Sunday, 
October 17, OMNIBUS continues to pioneer in the 
field of television entertainment. 

You may remember Orson Welles in “King Lear” 
..- presentations with the Metropolitan Opera... the 
story of the New York Times. Or how the OMNIBUS 


cameras followed the flight of a rocket, peered through 























IS BACK! 


an electron microscope or revealed the strategy of a 
famous football coach. 

OMNIBUS offers entertainment enriched with 
educational and cultural values. It provides Ameri 
ca’s teachers...and students...with an exciting bridge 
between home and the classroom. 


Tune in... remind your family and friends: 


“OMNIBUS’”’...sunday afternoons on the CBS Television Network 


PRODUCED WEEKLY BY THE TV-RADIO WORKSHOP OF THE FORD FOUNDATION 
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Too long a social studies stepchild, Asia must be given more 


ching ASI 








IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By CHESTER BOWLES 


attention, says Mr. Bowles. Here he offers six ways of teaching it 


VERY day, as America and the free 

West face a continuing and deep- 
ening crisis, the significance of Asia 
looms larger for each of us. Unhappily 
our efforts as citizens to understand 
Asia, and to offer thoughtful support 
and criticism of our policies in that cru- 
cial part of the world, are limited by 
our almost startling lack of preparation. 

“World history” for most Westerners 
has traditionally begun in Egypt and 
Palestine and moved through Greece 
and Rome to reach its final chapters in 
Europe and America. Our identification 
with the Judaeo-Christian tradition has 
led us naturally to concentrate on those 
areas that seemed remote and strange. 

But these remote areas are now criti- 
cally important, and our “world” has 
long since ceased to be a mere projec- 
tion of Europeans and their descend- 
ants. No longer can we allow ourselves 
the sentimental luxury of thinking of 
India, for instance, as a far-away land 
of chattering monkeys, charmable 
snakes, pampered cows and inscrutable 
people. No longer can we neglect the 
great political, social, and economic 
revolutions that are now — surging 
through all of Asia. 

Yet among the 40 or more universi- 
ties and colleges that I have visited in 
the past year, only one—West Point— 
seemed to have a comprehensive, re- 
quired, undergraduate course in Asian 
history. The long established, deep- 
rooted indifference to Asia which is re- 
fected in this educational vacuum is a 
grave handicap as we strive to create 
policies which will enable us to con- 
tribute to the growth of Asian demo- 
cratic freedom and establish peace. 

If we are to talk persuasively with 
the people of dynamic, modern Asia, 
we must, for instance, understand the 
passionate intensity of their recent 
struggles against colonial rule, and their 
lingering suspicion of Western motives. 
We must understand why Asians are 
demanding land reforms, schools, im- 
proved health conditions, and rapid 
economic development. 

Such understanding will not be 


Chester Bowles. former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to India, is currently lecturing and 
writing from Connecticut. At our invitation 
he wrote this article as a follow-up to “Do 
bo Teach WORLD History?” Scholastic 
eacher, March, ] 954. 


achieved tomorrow. Indeed the first les- 
son we should learn about Asia is that 
there is nothing short-term about it. If 
we are to develop sympathetic and ef- 
fective policies, we must think in terms 
of decades and generations. 

This does not imply a lack of urgen- 
cy. What we do in the next year or two 
is terribly important. Errors of commis- 
sion and omission can cost us dearly. 
Successful policies can save us much. 
But the challenge of Asia is basically 
long-range and must be met by our 
schools and colleges. 


Asia for Young Minds 

Our elementary schools, within their 
obvious limitations, may now be deal- 
ing more effectively with this problem 
than our high schools. The primary 
teacher often feels more competent to 
introduce her pupils to her own casual 
knowledge of Asia without embarrass- 
ment. There are few barriers preventing 
the elementary teacher from giving 
broad, basic information to young 
minds accustomed to receive simplified, 
generalized data. 

But at the secondary level, where 
student criticism is heavier, and where 





the teacher is less likely to feel confi- 
dent of her own information, there is an 
understandable reluctance to super- 
ficially treat a complex subject. 

Several secondary teachers, keenly 
aware of the challenge, have asked me 
to suggest ways out of this dilemma. 
With much humility I recommend: 

(1) Any teacher who wishes to do 
so can read widely about Asia. While I 
was writing my own recent book, Am- 
bassador’s Report, I was surprised at 
the quantity of materials which are in- 
creasingly available about Asia. Books 
range from the scholarly to the popu- 
lar, and there is a mounting number of 
magazines and newspaper articles. Al- 
though some of these are dangerously 
superficial and slanted, two or three 
hours reading each week will give any 
thoughtful person enough perspective 
to discriminate wisely between the 
competent and the transparent writers. 
The Information Services of the Asian 
Embassies in Washington will make 
specific suggestions and supply material. 

(2) More secondary schools should 
subscribe—either for library or class- 
room use, or both—to some of the more 

(Continued on page 38-T) 





Wide World 
The Bowles family in India—I to r: Cynthia, Sally, Sam, Chester and Mrs. Bowles. 































































High School PTAs: 


CAN THEY WORK? 


They must—if we expect to meet 


the coming educational crisis 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


- PTA in my school? Over my dead 

body!” a New Jersey principal 
once said to me. And last summer a 
friend who is principal of one of the 
largest senior high schools in Texas re- 
marked, “I killed my PTA several years 
ago. The president and a past president 
were continually feuding. The member- 
ship fell off, so I closed it out.” 

Failure of many PTAs to achieve suc- 
cess is due to a number of causes. 
While a negative attitude of school ad- 
ministrators is sometimes responsible, 
in some communities PTAs have been 
tried and found to be havens for med- 
dlers and malcontents. These groups 
have lacked proper leadership and have 
accomplished little to justify their ex- 
istence. Such PTAs are better dead. 


What PTA Can Do 

A strong, vigorous, and _ effective 
PTA can, however, be an asset of tre- 
mendous value to any school. It can 
create good will, understanding and 
friendliness where suspicion and ill will 
have flourished. It can create a demand 
for better buildings, equipment, serv- 
ices and can help provide them. It can 
help parents and teachers to understand 
young people better_and to meet their 
educational needs. It can give support 
to all of the activities of the school. It 
can defend the school against attack 
and can improve the teachers’ status. 

Since World War II the membership 
of our PTAs has more than doubled. 
Most of this growth has been in the 
elementary school groups. Now these 
parents are becoming eligible for mem- 
bership in secondary school PTAs. 
Among them are hundreds of thousands 
of men and women who are experi- 
enced in PTA work. Tens of thousands 
have been officers. Nearly all of them 
have some degree of interest in the 
PTA and some desire to serve the 
schools through that organization. If 
they continue their membership—and 
they should be encouraged to—they can 





Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


give invaluable service to secondary 
schools. 

There is another side to this prob- 
lem. When the oncoming tide of young- 
sters hits the secondary schools in full 
force, some problems of very great dif- 
ficulty will be created. More school 
buildings will be needed. Faculties and 
school budgets will have to be greatly 
increased; and services of the schools 
will have to advance with the tide. 

Without the general public under- 
standing and support that can be 
achieved through a good PTA, bond 
issues for new buildings will be de- 
feated. This means that class sizes will 
be increased, that funds for supplies 
and equipment will be inadequate. 

Now let’s face an unpleasant fact. 

In most communities secondary school 
PTAs have been less successful than 
those in the elementary schools. This is 
reflected in the membership figures 
which show that 69.4 per cent of na- 
tional PTA members are in elementary 
schools. Only 8.9 per cent are in junior 
and senior high schools (17.5 per cent 
are combined elementary and_ high 
school groups). 

What can you do to help your PTA 
succeed? 

Bring your own ideas about the PTA 
up to date. A quick and easy way to do 
this is to read a 64-page booklet, Work- 
ing with Youth Through the High 
School P.T.A., just published by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. (40 cents. ) 

Show enthusiasm for your own PTA 
even before it has achieved full success. 
A vision of success is needed if suc- 
cess is to be achieved. 

Get the best possible leadership. The 
president of a secondary school PTA 
should be a person of standing in the 
community and one who has demon- 
strated ability as a leader in an ele- 
mentary PTA or some other organiza- 
tion. 

Cooperate with parents. Don’t dic- 
tate to them. Attend all meetings of the 
Executive Board and all general meet- 
ings. Provide as much help as you can: 
duplicating and mailing notices of 

(Continued on page 30-T) 














~naiie 
One PTA Year 


(in A. B. Davis High School) 


SLocAN: “More Spirit—More Prog. 
ress!” 

School enrollment, 1,392. pT, 
membership, 1,006. Membership of 
Executive Board, 49 parents, 8 fac. 
ulty members, 2 students. 

SEPTEMBER 9. Faculty luncheon 
served by the Executive Board for 
the faculty and members of the Ey. 
ecutive Board. 120 present. 

SEPTEMBER 14. Tea for class 
mothers. Instructions for the year, 
40 present. 

SEPTEMBER 22. Tea for Sopho. 
more parents. Guidance services of 
the school described by members of 
the staff. 120 present. 

SEPTEMBER 29. Tea for Junior 
and Senior parents. New social stud. 
ies courses described. 150 present, 

OcrosBer 29. General meeting, A 
committee of parents, — teachers, 
pupils presented a “Code of Con. 
duct for Young Adults,” developed 
by the committee in 12 meetings 
the previous year. 400 present. 

NovEMBER 5. Conference Night. 
Parents visited teachers with PTA 
mothers as hostesses. 450 present. 

DeceMBeER. Fund raising project. 
2,000 tickets to a local theater sold 
at a profit of $680. 

January 19. General meeting, 
“What Type of High School Does 
Mount Vernon Need?” Dr. Ellsworth 
Tompkins, Specialist for Large High 
Schools, U. S. Office of Education. 
Only 60 attended because of a bliz- 
zard, 

Fespruary 23. Open house for 
pupils entering the school in Sep- 
tember and their parents. PTA as 
sisted with receptionists and refresh- 
ments. 350 present. 

Marcu 9. Afternoon general meet- 
ing. “Growing Toward Maturity.” 
Films. Talk by Dean of Girls. 

Marcu 22. Conference Night. 
350 present. 

Marcu 27. Carnival. Afternoon 
and evening. Staged by about 200 
pupils, teachers, and parents, Re 
ceipts $1,800. Net profit $1,550. 
Shared by PTA and General Or 
ganization, 

May 18. “Orchid Night.” Ger 
eral meeting. All teachers of 15 oF 
more years of service honored by 
former students, presentation of am 
orchid or boutonnier and engrav 
sterling silver dish. Followed by te 
ception. (Will be described in Janv- 
ary Scholastic Teacher.) 

June 26. Honor Dinner. Served to 
150 graduate members of three 
honor societies and 250 parents and 
teachers. Check for $1,250 presented 
for Davis Student College Fund. 

JuNnE 28. $150 in PTA prizes, $10 
for each department, presented at 
graduation exercises. 
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Now! In easy-to-use SVE Filmstrips 
In full color + 2 sets * 8 filmstrips 


Scripts for these two outstanding sets on our national government are by 
Dr. J. G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science, The University of Chicago. 
interpretative drawings and stylized cartoons have been used throughout. 


HOW IT DEVELOPED—Traces the development of our Federal Government 
from its conception to its present operation. Stimulates and creates appre- 
ciation of the difficulties encountered in forming and maintaining a demo- 
cratic government; interprets historical documents. 


HOW IT FUNCTIONS—(Available Jan. 15, 1955) Explains various gov- 
ernmental functions and aids students in understanding the principles of 
our government, in building appreciation for the various governing bodies, 
and developing a lasting respect for our democratic system of government. 


A366SA 
A366-1 
A366-2 
A366-3 
A366-4 


How It Developed 

The Declaration of Independence (45 frames) 

The Articles of Confederation—A Plan That Failed (52 frames) 
The Making and the Adoption of the Constitution (55 frames) 
The Growth of the Constitution (55 frames) 


Individual filmstrips, each 
Either set of 4 filmstrips . 
A366S Complete set, 8 filmstrips 


FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 





You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 

SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 
projector at your convenience. 

Call or write us today... see 
these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 


Catalog and Booklet 


bh SVE Educational Catalog lists and describes 
undreds of filmstrips and slidesets. “Teaching With A Filmstrip” 
San informative and helpful booklet. Both are available at no cost. 
Ask for your personal copy. 








‘OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
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But each colony regarded itself as a 
separate nation. 






































A366SB How It Functions 
A366-5 The Presidency 
A366-6 Political Parties 
A366-7 Congress of the United States 
A366-8 The Federal Judiciary 
$ 6.00 
20.00 
37.50 
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FEATURE 
FILMS 
FOR THE 
AUDITORIUM 


By VERA FALCONER 


T wasn’t too long ago that the sugges- 
tion of showing a feature movie in a 
school auditorium would. have raised 
many an eyebrow. This was true for two 
reasons: There was a limited number of 
films of educational value being printed 
in 16mm sizes; and the A-V budgets of 
many schools didn’t permit the showing 
of feature films. The picture has changed. 
however. Today there are a great many 
16mm features available, and by careful 
planning—namely, inter-department co- 
operation—amazing things can be done 
with a small A-V budget. 

For instance, you want your govern- 
ment class to see All the King’s Men 
(Columbia product, now on 16mm from 
Screen Gems or Association Films). 
Other social studies teachers may also 
want it—for political science, modern 


history, problems of American democ- 
racy. The English department may be 
interested since the film is based on a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novel. Talk with 
these other teachers and arrange an 
auditorium showing for all the com- 
bined classes. One film for several 
classes is easier on the A-V budget than 
several short ones. 

Of course, this takes work. First, 
agreeing on the feature, the showing 
date, and preparing your class. Natural- 
ly, assignments for cooperative show- 
ings need more preparation than one- 
class showings. Your government class 
must look for difterent things than po- 
litical science and English classes. A 
mimeographed question sheet for each 
group—read and discussed in class be- 
fore the show—is one way to solve this 
problem. Careful preassignment re- 
minds the student that the film is part 
of his school work. 

On the matter of follow-up, you'll 
find “Discussion Strips” from Films, 
Inc. (Wilmette, Ill.) helpful. Fifteen 
are now available on such features as 
Broken Arrow, How Green Is My Val- 
ley, The Late George Apley, Grapes of 
Wrath. The ates contain stills from the 
film with captions and questions. They 
are loaned free of charge for two weeks 
after the feature showing date. 

Other available films useful in more 








United World Fil»: 
Film The Cruel Sea (J. Arthur Rank) i 
from Montsarrat’s best-selling novel 


than one class include: Lorna Doon 
(Screen Gems), Hunchback of Noty 
Dame (RKO), Les Miserables (Films 
Inc.), Oliver Twist or Nicholas Nickle. 
by (United Worid) for both literature 
and European history. The Magic Bou 
(United World) for music and social 
studies. Young Mr. Pitt (Films, Inc) 
for history, literature, speech. The 
Snake Pit (Films, Inc.) for social 
studies, hygiene. Story of Louis Pastew 
(Films, Inc.) for social studies, science, 
hygiene. Barber of Seville (Ideal) fu 
French and music. Abe Lincoln in Illi 
nois (RKO) for history, English (based 
on the Pulitzer Prize play). The Sea 
Around Us, (not yet on 16mm but » 
(Continued on page 32-T) 





NEW FILMS 


FROM CORONET... 


for today’s pupils! 


Here are the newest additions to the extensive 

. the most 
modern and timely teaching films available today! Again 
Coronet meets your teaching film needs with 10 new 
productions that reflect /eadership in the field. Each of 
these 16mm sound motion pictures is designed to 

make study more 
stimulate purposeful learning . . 
retention of useful knowledge—and guide your pupils 
toward a better understanding of the world around them. 


catalogue of Coronet Instructional Films . . 


fit your curriculum objectives ... 
interesting ... 


Consider these ten new Coronet films — just released! 


Discovering the Library 


. increase 
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Clothes and You: Line and Proportion 
Light All About Us (Exploring Science) 
Sounds All About Us (Exploring Science) 
Winter Is an Adventure 
Stores in Our Community 
Story of Weights and Measures 
Making Change for a Dollar 
How Machines and Tools Help Us 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Today, Coronet offers you nearly 600 films for 
classroom use—fully described in your free Coronet 
catalogue—with complete rental, rental-purchase and 
purchase information. You may preview any 

of the films of your choice without obligation —or 
obtain your free catalogue—by simply writing: 


Dept. ST-114 « Coronet Building + Chicago ], Illinois 
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Convention Forecast 


(Social Studies) 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


NDIANAPOLIS is the meeting place; 

Hotels Lincoln and Claypool the 
headquarters; November 25-27 the 
time for the 34th annual meeting of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Nearly 1,500 teachers from 
across the nation are expected. First 
vice-president Edwin R. Carr, Universi- 
ty of Colorado, has been diligently at 
work since last year’s meeting planning 
a program tailored to the needs of the 
membership. 

“American Civil Liberties Today,” 
the keynote address, will be delivered 
by Homer Rainey, former President of 
the University of Texas, at the opening 
session on Thanksgiving night. Other 
general sessions during the three-day 
meeting will hear George B. Cressey, 
Syracuse University, whose topic is 
“Land for 2.4 Billion Neighbors” and 
Willard E. Givens, former executive 
secretary of N.E.A., who will speak on 
“U.S. Experiments in Democracy in 
Hawaii, Philippines, and Japan.” 

A partial list of other nationally 
known educators who will appear on 
the program includes: Wilbur Brook- 
over, Thomas Hamilton and J. M. Van 
der Kroef, all of Michigan State Col- 
lege; Earl S. Johnson, Herbert Thelen, 
and Paul Witty, University of Chicago; 
Eric Faigle, Syracuse University; How- 
ard Anderson, University of Rochester; 
Geoffrey Bruun, Cornell University; A. 
W. Forshay, Ohio State University; 
Frank Sorenson, University of Nebras- 
ka; and Fred Shannon, University of 
Illinois. 


Educational TV 


More than 250 teachers from 33 
states will participate in the 60 sepa- 
rate section meetings scheduled. The 
1954 yearbook, Approaches to An Un- 
derstanding of World Affairs, edited by 
Howard Anderson, will be discussed at 
one section meeting. The audio-visual 
section will feature a discussion of edu- 
cational TV, while another considers 
teaching about religion in the social 
studies. Elementary teachers will find 
section meetings planned for their in- 





Harold M. Long, a member of the so- 


cial studies department of Glens Falls ' 


(N.Y.) H.S., is a contributing editor of 
Scholastic Teacher. Now on a year's 
leave of absence, Mr. Long is conduct- 
ing research as a recipient of a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship. 


terests, as will also junior and senior 
high school, and junior college teachers. 

Sections are so scheduled that teach- 
ers may devote their time to subject 
matter content, or method and _ tech- 
nique, or both. Among the topics to 
receive attention are: the core curricu- 
lum, international understanding and 
textbooks, anthropology, _ sociology, 
American history, political science, 
imaginative literature and social under- 
standing, geography, economics, gifted 
students, out-of-class activities in social 
studies, and many others. 
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Besides luncheon sessions, which are 
an integral part of the program, break- 
fast meetings are also important. Satur- 
day’s breakfast plans call for a meeting 
of officers and representatives of all 
state and local councils of social studies 
teachers and one for editors of state 
and local council publications. 

Willard Gambold is chairman of the ° 
Local Arrangements Committee which 
has announced plans for a “Hoosier 


Handshake,” a tour of historic Indian- 
apolis, and visits to Indianapolis 
schools. 


If you are not a NCSS member 
and wish to make plans for attending 
the Indianapolis meeting, write Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Scholastic Magazines’ representatives 
look forward to meeting our many 
friends. See us at our booth.e 





these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 25 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


R.S.U.P. 


November 19.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions ‘ 
: of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 

} The National Council for the Social Studies 


November 25-27, 1954. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- P 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


4 
SSSASSSHSSSRSSTESSSHSSSSASESTTATTTSTSSSRSSSSSTSSEEHES TEKST ESHEERESESSSSSESSeeeESe «¢ 
: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- : 


(] National Council for the Social Studies convention 


PHILP PLLOSP PRPIPGLIPOLSD 


Thanksgiving Reception 
and Refreshments 


Claypool Hotel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
November 26 (Friday) $ 

4:45-6:45 P.M. 




















‘ C] National Council of Teachers of English convention 
7 
Name___. 
. 
School } 
> 
Home Address 
City Zone State. 
I use: [J Senior Scholastic; [] World Week; [] Junior Scholastic; : 
C Practical English; (1 Literary Cavalcade; O NewsTime : 
( Teen Age Book Club. 3 
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THREE SCRIPTS 
FOR YOUR 
RADIO 
WORKSHOP 


HREE scripts are on the way 
NSRTG’s list of active memb 


workshops. This first packet of the four 


that will go to members of the Nation 
Scholastic Radio-TV Guild contains n 


the usual two but three scripts for use 


by high school workshops. 


The script we're most excited about 
is a documentary drama entitled Night 





to Life. Who are the men and women 
er who keep the city going at night? What 
are these people like: the factory work- 
al er, the delivery man, the cop on the 
ot beat, the girl at the telephone switch- 
board, the waitress at the all-night 
diner? Night Life dramatizes the city 
we rarely see. 

The second script, Ego Amo Te, is a 





with 
VICTOR’S 


FULL-RANGE 
AMPLIFIER 


Victor’s Assembly 10 16mm 
Sound Projector has this new, full 
10-watt amplifier with less than 
214% harmonic distortion. 
Frequency response is within +2 
db throughout full sound track 
range. Another “sound” reason 
to buy the new Victor. 


Write for free folder today. 





QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 
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VICTOR SOUND HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
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NOT THIS 


Dept. W-11, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York Chicago 
1910 








natural for high school workshops. ty, 


familiar, yet always interesting Story 


youngsters: the basketball star, the bip 


Latin test before the important gay 
the girl friend who helps her hero yy 
down those elusive case endings, ang; 
thrilling climax in the final seconds 
play at the game. 

The third script? Listen to the ny. 
rator as he sets the scene: ( Trumpe 
fanfare. Fade into soft drum taps. 
“England, in the year 1552, lay helpley 
under the shadow of the sword, ; 
mighty sword, wielded by the Que 
‘Bloody Mary’; a sword poised ay 
ready to snuff the life from all enemis 
of the Crown. Into this shadow a ney 
light shone. The young Elizabeth, ney 
in line to the throne, faced this intrigy 
with .. .” Here’s a script to deligh: 
workshop members and tie in with » 
cial studies and English classes. 

Besides these three scripts, ead 
packet will contain the NSRTG Neuy. 
letter, describing activities of othe 
workshops, recording hints and info. 
mation about productions for school 
assemblies, and other helpful data fm 
the busy teacher-director-sponsor. 

If you haven’t yet joined NSRTGC 
fill out the membership coupon at the 
end of this column. 


Classroom Transmitter 


Have you sent for your new Semo 
classroom broadcaster? As we told yo 
last month, this is the compact mit 
that enables you to beam live broaé- 
casts to other classrooms in the school 
building. Special price to NSRIC 
members (swith discount certificate con- 
tained in the first packet) is onl 
$39.95. Others pay $47.50. Order from 
Semco Electronics, 17 Warren Street 
New York City 13. Enclose a check o 
an official school order form. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
Dept. NSRTG FG-1 

33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter us for 1954-55 mem- 
bership in the National Scholastic 
Radio-TV Guild. 


Check for $5 enclosed [] 
Bill us later [] 


Send us more information about 


NSRTG [J 





Signed 
Title 





School 


Address 


————— 


City Zone__State_— 
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Report on 
the Audio Fair 


New machines promise new experience 


in sound for the coming seasons 
By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


HE sixth annual New York Audio 
T Fair was just as exciting as the 
other five have been, and just as impos- 
sible to digest in a one-page report. I 
visited each of more than 140 exhibits 
on four floors of the Hotel New Yorker, 
and although it is unfair to all the oth- 
ers, I can tell you about only a few 
of the exhibits. 

The new version of the Columbia 
“360” table model phonograph has im- 
portant new features, including a four- 
pole motor and a General Electric mag- 
netic pickup instead of last year’s 
ceramic model. Its amplifier now has 
ten watts output, and it now has four 
loudspeakers. Two of the speakers are 
the new “Kilosphere” electrostatic 
tweeters with high-frequency response 
up to the upper limit of audibility. 

Also at the Columbia exhibit was the 
new Columbia-Bell & Howell portable 
tape recorder. It is a two-speed, two- 
track machine with the reels mounted 
vertically, a ten-watt amplifier, and a 
ten-inch speaker built into the hinged 
back of the carrying case. The man at 
the Columbia exhibit couldn’t tell me 
whether this machine is any relation to 
the TDC “Stereotone” tape recorder 
made by the Three Dimension Co., a 
division of Bell & Howell. 


Several New Exhibitors 


The RCA portable push-button tape 
recorder introduced last year now 
comes in three models. The “Executive” 
has a seven-watt amplifier, three speak- 
ers (two woofers and a tweeter), and 
remote control; the “Senior” has two 
speakers and provision for adding re- 
mote control; the “Deluxe” has one 


speaker and no provision for remote | 


control. 

Revere and Wilcox-Gay had _ their 
own exhibits this year for the first time 
at the New York Audio Fair, showing 
single-speed and dual-speed models 
with single and multiple loudspeakers. 
Pentron showed a great variety of pro- 





William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scholas- 
tic Teacher, 


fessional and other recorders and tape 
players, including a three-speaker (two 
woofers, one tweeter) model. Webcor 
was there with hi-fi tape recorders and 
phonographs. 

Another new exhibitor this year was 
the V-M Corp. of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., with record changers, hi-fi pho- 
nographs, and a new “Tape-o-matic” 
tape recorder (portable, two-speed, 
two-track, push-button controls, woofer- 
tweeter speaker system). The Ampro, 
Ampex, and Magnecord machines 
which we described last month were 
also shown. 

You will find descriptions of all of 
these in the new “1954-1955 Tape 
Recorder Directory” number of Audio 
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Record, published by Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
Not listed there, but shown at the Fair 
was the Mohawk “Midgetape,” a pock- 
et-size. battery-operated, cartridge- 
loading machine that weighs only three 
and one-quarter pounds. 

Audio Devices, Minnesota Mining, | 
and Reeves all showed their new thin 
tapes coated on Dupont’s “Mylar” film 
which gives you 50 per cent more re- 
cording time per reel. The Audiotape 
is called “LR” (longer recording); 
Minnesota Mining (“Scotch” tape) 
uses the initials “EP” (extra play); and 
Reeves’ name for it is “Plus 50.” 

The sound from tapes, films, records, 
and FM tuners is improving every 
year. If your own equipment is more 
than a few years old, you will be 
amazed at how much more pleasure 
today’s sound reproduction can give 
you, and how much more impressive 
and enjoyable it is than the “canned” 
performances we grew up with. Dem- 
onstrations of this are provided by 
the Audio Fair and similar exhibitions 
of sound equipment which are spring- 
ing up all over the country. Go to one 
if you can. If you can’t, your own 
dealer can show you some of the very 
same equipment. You'll find it worth 
listening to. @ 
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incentive for working together to- 
ward a common goal, and reap a 
harvest of fun and satisfaction in 
so doing. They themselves have 
the pleasure of raising the neces- 
sary funds. SCF shows you how 
and assists in the project. Write 


today for details. 





Your Class Can Reach Across the Sea 
SD) HELP OTHER CHILDREN 


It’s Easy and Fun to do 


Through the Save the Children Federation Overseas School Spon- 
sorship Program, your class or club can play an important role in 
helping to build a better world for tomorrow. Many U. S. children 


are now learning about other lands, other cultures. They have an 


and 


Bui UNperstaNDING 





MAIL COUPON 























l 
| SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION | 
' Carnegie Endowment international Center, ] 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. | 
] 
| Name—. -— ] 
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1 Address ene nlene 
1 City ee 
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O MAKE your students critically 

conscious of their own writing, en- 
courage them to contribute to their 
school publications. Writing to be read 
is one of the best incentives for stu- 
dents. 

At the start you should make clear 
what kind of writing you expect. Here’s 
a quick rundown of main types of writ- 
ing used in school publications. 

News story: Be direct and to the 
point, using the essential facts to begin 
the story. At the same time encourage 
imaginative leads to catch the reader’s 
interest, as in this example from The 
Easterner (Eastern H. S., Washington, 
D. C.): 


Spooks, GosLtins HAuNT 
AY HALLOWEEN DANCE 
Ghosts and goblins and spooks will 
sneak about at the Halloween dance 
sponsored by Allied Youth, Oct. 30 
from 8 to 11 p.m. in the gym. 
Tickets at 50 cents each are on 
sale... 
Headlines: Encourage the use of 
strong verbs like haunt in the above 
headline. Avoid long words, trite ex- 


Writing to Be Read 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


pressions, and vague abbreviations. 
Teach conciseness by requiring that 
your students tell the story in a nut- 
shell. 

Editorials: Nearly everyone likes to 
express opinion. Chances are that many 
of your young writers would welcome 
an opportunity to write an editorial. 
Ben Allnut, adviser at Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase H. S. (Bethesda, Md.), teaches 
his students to organize an editorial in- 
to three parts: lead (the writer states 
the problem), body (writer expresses 
opinion), and conclusion (writer sug- 
gests a solution). Add an interesting 
beginning and you have a top-notch 
editorial. Keep the paragraphs short, 
and when your student has finished 
saying what he has to say, make him 
stop writing. 

Features: Subject matter for these 
“non-timely” articles can be picked up 
almost anywhere. But it takes the best 


Stanley Solomon, English and journal- 
ism teacher at Nott Terrace High 
School (Schenectady, N. Y.), is a con- 
tributing editor of Scholastic Teacher. 








Celumbia Scholastic Prey 
High school editors visit city room 
Columbia’s Graduate Journalism 





among students to write something t, 
will make the reader chuckle or rey 


in some positive way. Read this ex 
lent story from The Monocle (0 
Marshall H. S., Richmond, Va.): 
STORIES FROM LATIN Boox 
THRILL 5-YEAR-OLD Cup 


Who says Latin is no longer inte. 
esting to the younger generation? 

When Mary Lou Walden’s little ss. 
ter Ellen, aged 5, asks to hear a ston, 
Mary Lou turns at once to her Latin 
book for thrilling adventures, 

“They're better than Hopalong Cx. 
sidy!” Ellen exclaims, as Mary Lm 
translates stories of Ulysses and hi 
escape from Polyphemus, the on. 
eyed giant. 

Mary Lou, a Latin 8 student in 


‘don’t 




























” World-Famous... Classroom Tested... Currteutum- Integrated 
“EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES SERIES” 


of 36 Award-Winning Films Produced for United World 
Films by Louis De Rochemont Associates 


GROUP ONE of these superb films portrays Home and , 
Family Life in various regions of the World. . . . 7.4 
e ESKIMO SEA HUNTERS (Northwestern Alaska) 
¢ A U.S. COMMUNITY AND ITS CITIZENS 
e MOUNTAIN FARMERS (Switzerland) 
e FARMING IN SOUTH CHINA (Si River Valley) 
e FARMER-FISHERMEN (Norway) 

e NOMADS OF THE JUNGLE (Malaya) 
e DESERT NOMADS (French Morocco) 









Write today to STN, Education Dept., to arrange for 
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FREE PREVIEW, prior to purchase, for any of these films. 








_ 1445 Park Avenue New York 29, N. Y. 








“World’s Largest Distributors of 16mm Sound Motion Pictures” 





















Room 109W, finds Latin more inter- 
esting, too, since another member of 
the family is enjoying it with her. 





‘Yearbook and magazine writing: 
Benerally, writing for these publica- 
ions is very much like good feature 
iting. But in some cases you'll want 
ort or interpret an event as a 
ews story sometimes does. Pay partic- 
4, attention to the lead; since you 
dont have to cram all five W’s up near 
the top of the story you can ask for 
more striking beginnings. 

Who finds it interesting, for example, 
to read an article in an annual begin- 
ning “The Latin Club had many inter- 
esting meetings during the year’? But 
astory beginning “Romans had to bend 
under the yoke in their initiation cere- 
mony to join the Latin Club early this 
year’ would probably attract attention. 
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To supplement your journalism writ- 
ing program, supply your students with 
copies of a modern style book. They 
should have a printed guide to show 
then how to handle words of optional 
spellings (theater or theatre); how to 
write numbers (100 or one hundred); 
and when to use abbreviations, capi- 
tals and the like. The Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press puts out a good style book; 
and there is an excellent section on 
style in Kenneth Agnew’s Today’s Jour- 
nlism for Today’s Schools (Singer, 
Syracuse, N. Y.). 


SHORT TAKES 


Exploring Journalism (Prentice-Hall), 
by R. E. Wolseley and Laurence R. 
Campbell, makes an interesting refer- 
ence book. Especially worthwhile if 
you want to know more about maga- 
anes. However, it lacks study helps 
and some of the material is out of date. 

Oxford Book Co.’s two companion 
volumes to Newspapers (mentioned in 
September) are on Motion Pictures and 
Radio and Television, by Samuel Beck- 
off. They deserve wide use. The activi- 
ties suggested after each chapter are 
splendid. Why more language arts 
teachers haven’t used these books as 
texts is a mystery. At 60 cents each 
ns are right at the top of the bargain 
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American Type Founders, Inc., re- 
ports an upward trend lately in orders 
for printing presses and equipment. .. . 
A new-model duplicating machine is on 
the market: the Duplicopy A-44 fea- 
tures automatic feed and a “Magic 

uid Flow” that reportedly eliminates 
adjustments and flooding. Write Dupli- 
copy Co., 224 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 

Bibler Feature Service, Elkhart, 

» Offers predrawn cartoons for your 
(Continued on page 30-T) 
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now you can 
afford the finest 
in tape recording 
equipment 


THE M30, 
ONLY 
$299.00 


Magnecorder! 





When it means so much to get the 
most from every budget dollar spent 
for teaching equipment, the first 
choice in tape recorders is always a 
Magnecorder. One of the most com- 
pelling reasons is that Magnecorders 
made for school and university use 
are built under the same exacting 
standards of quality that make Magne- 
cord the most widely used professional 
tape recording equipment in the world. 
Get the most with a Magnecorder! 


Write for full information, or ask your 
Magnecord dealer to demonstrate to your 
group. He’s listed under “recorders” in the 
classified telephone directory. 


Moagnecord, inc 


1101 S. KILBOURN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL., DEPARTMENT ST-11 
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TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


A non-profit corporation 


Films Bring Science 
Research to the 
Classroom 


CONQUEST OF PAIN 
CW. T. G. Morton) 
The development of ether as a safe, pain- 
less anaesthetic, stimulating discussion of 
ethics and the place of the inventor and 
discoverer in modern society. 


EXPEDITION TO ANTARCTICA 
(Admiral Byrd) 


Actual photography of highlights of the 
U.S. Naval Expedition to the South Polar 
Continent, with the purposes and accom- 
plishments explained in pictures and maps. 


THE FIRST ATOMIC PILE 
(Fermi and others) 
Dramatization of the first atomic pile tests 
at the University of Chicago, - explaining 
the research and cooperation of scientists 

contributing to its success. 


MADAME CURIE 
(Marie and Pierre Curie) 
The laborious process of research by these 
two scientists who first identified and then 
separated from pitchblende a new element 
which they named “radium.” 


YELLOW JACK 
(Walter Reed and others) 


How the U.S. Army Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Reed, successfully 
tested Finlay’s theory that the stegomyia 
mosquito is the carrier of yellow fever and 
eliminated that disease in Cuba. 
THE STORY OF DR. CARVER 
THE STORY OF ELIAS HOWE 
THE STORY OF ALFRED NOBEL 
THE STORY OF DR. JENNER 
THE MAGIC ALPHABET 
(Eijkman) 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD 
(MacDowell) 
THEY LIVE AGAIN (Banting) 


e e 2 


Selected and prepared for school use by 
the Motion Picture Committee of the 
National Science Teachers Association. 


° = 2 


Produced with the technical excellence of 
Hollywood’s major studios. 


ro Oo oO 


Available in most city, county, state and 
university educational film libraries. 


2 2 o 


Write for free science film study guides. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 36 


| sought and suggestions when they will 





WRITING TO BE READ 
Continued from page 29-T 





paper or magazine. Prices are reason- 
able. 

One of the most newsworthy of the 
many press association bulletins comes 
from the Ill. H. S. Press Assn., 119 
Gregory Hall, Urbana, II]. High School 
Journalist is well-edited and always con- 
tains much information on the school 
press field. You can get it—along with 
membership in the IHSPA—for $3.00. 
You also get ten press cards and a mem- 
bership certificate for framing. Last 
year a record 226 publications joined. 

In checking over the results of a sur- 
vey on school journalism practices I am 
doing with the help of Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press, I find a number of advisers 
use Kenneth Straton’s inexpensive and 
straightforward aids as texts. These 
range from Practice for the Student 
Copyreader to Student Newspaper 
Style Sheet. Write Box 1055, University 
Place Station, Des Moines 11, Iowa. e 


HIGH SCHOOL PTAs 





Continued from page 22-T 


meetings, use of the building and simi- 
lar services. Give advice when it is 


be welcomed. But avoid any attempt, 
either by direct pressure or manipula- 
tion, to dictate the program. 

Maintain the integrity of the admin- | 
istration of your school. The Constitu- | 
tion of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers clearly prohibits any at- 
tempt by a local, state or national PTA 
organization to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of any school. 

Ask advice of your PTA whenever it 
will be helpful. There are many school 
problems which can be solved much 
better with the advice of the PTA than 
without it. Discuss your problems with 
your PTA officers and the Executive 
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FILM STRIP 
CABINET 
Six drawer all steel cabinet 
Holds over 336 of the 112” cans 
Individual compartments 
Individually indexed 

Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
Olive gray enamel, baked on 















Write for Free Catalog 


Nowmade PRODUCTS corp 


42 ST. NEW YORK 18, N.¥ 





330 W 








Board. 

Express appreciation for service well 
rendered. A word or note of thanks to | 
individuals, a public expression of ap- | 
preciation from time to time for the 
service of the entire organization, helps | 
to build morale and to lay the ground- 
work for further successes. 

A successful PTA program will re- 
quire time and hard work on your part. 
But if your organization is a success you 
will be amply rewarded. Your school 
will be a stronger school, and from that 
fact you will derive pride and satisfac- 
tion. You will also gain a deep personal 
satisfaction from working closely with 
some of the finest people in your com- 
munity—parents who are interested in 
their children’s welfare and who have 
a sense of social responsibility. ¢ 





Helping 
hand 


from an old hand 
at the wheel 


A he naa get straight- 
shooting advice right from 
a General Motors Test Driver 
in GM’s ‘‘Scholastic’’ adver- 
tisement this month: 
‘*‘HERE’S HOW A REAL 
DRIVER GETS AROUND.” 


It tells how to take curves 
safely. It’s second in a series 
of GM ads aimed at building 
respect for skill drivers, scorn 
for thrill drivers. 


You can have 
reprints with- 
~ out cost or 
obligation by 
writing: 


~ GENERAL Motors 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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E areal] concerned with ways and 
means of laying a foundation for 
maximum educational profit to our 
students. We may designate our efforts 
in that direction variously—guidance, 
orientation, general education or per- 
sonal adjustment—but we are aiming 
toward the same goal. You may be in- 
terested in a course we have developed 
at Montclair (N. J.) High School for 
coordinating the tools and methods as 
treated in this column. 

A required course for each member 
of the entering class, this program is 
conducted by homeroom _ teachers, 
meets three full class periods a week, 
and pupils receive the same graduation 
point credit as for any other minor 
course. The guidance personnel of the 
school coordinate the program. 

At present no basic textbook is used. 


Useful Tools and Methods 


of discussion booklets, an interest in- 
ventory, films, aptitude tests, and sev- 
eral activities involving different de- 
partments of the school. 


Joint Planning 


The guidance office is the repository 
for all our tools : (except the films 
which, if owned, are kept in our visual 
education library). Teachers and the 
guidance director meet each week for 
a “planning period,” when all present 
discuss new materials that have come 
across their desks. If they have ex- 
perimented with any of these, they 
describe and evaluate the nature of 
their work. A consensus may indicate 
that such-and-such a booklet or pam- 
phlet would be a valuable addition to 
our store. 

Usually on a trial basis, we limit our 


booklet to one set. This is feasible 
because of the somewhat informal 
calendar for using materials. New items 
make the round on a revolving basis. . 
(There is enough variety so that no 
teacher is without them at any given 
time.) After thorough trial and evalua- 
tion, the more useful and popular items 
are procured in a more generous 
quantity. 

This is our way of keeping the course 
flexible and of keeping the lid off for 
the insertion of the constantly appear- 
ing new tools, How does your school 
handle the problem of utilizing these 
teaching aids? If a successful program 
is in operation—in a class, grade, de- 


partment, or administrative office— 
write and tell us about it. Address: 
Useful Tools and Methods Editor, 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 








We carry on with a considerable variety initial acquisition of a recommended  N. Y. C. 17. —ROLAND BARKER 
TITLE COST DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 
Janey Learns to Read 50¢ booklet; 40 pp.; 5 x 8; early reading elements; for parents of be- National Education Assn. 


(quantity prices) 


How to Plan & Publish free 


cartoons; text ginners 


booklet; mimeo- 








practical; all levels 








numerous phases of production covered; 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A. B. Dick Co. 
5700 West Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 

















descriptive; introduction to technique; any 
grade level; teacher or administrator 


dates marking freedoms, one each month; 
basis for discussion groups; all levels 





a Mimeographed graphed; 15 pp; also 
School Newspaper separate, suggested 
sheets; sample layouts 
Tape Recording in the free booklet; attractive 
Classroom format; photo illus. 
text 
Calendar of Freedoms free 8 pp; photo illus. 
Dietetics as a Profession 25¢ 32 pp; pictures 


(quantity prices) 





The Bill of Rights & Our 25¢ 
Individual Liberties 





and accomp. text for guidance files 





duties; training; opportunities; authoritative; 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
900 Fauquier Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Public Relations Dept. 
General Foods Corp. 
250 North Street 
White Plains, N. Y. 
American Dietetic Assn. 
620 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








booklet; 38 pp. 


relates Bill of Rights and individual liberties; 
full text of Declar. of Ind. & Constitution; 
questions and bibliography; sr. h.s. 





Health Heroes Series 





Carrie Chapman Catt 

Memorial Fund, Inc. 
164 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Health & Welfare Division 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

1 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 

















Educational Division 
Bituminous Coal Institute 
Southern Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Office of Public Relations 
Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 





free booklets; 30-35 pp; brief biogs. Pasteur, Koch, Curie, Reed, others; 
drawings; text; jr.-sr. h.s.; science reference shelves 
references 
Teaching Aids on Bitu- free folder with order items will include charts, booklets; teacher 
minous Coal blank for free guides; jr.-sr. h.s. science 
single copies of 
material described 
ee re ae See ete om 7 : 
How Long Is « Rod? free 6 pp; leaflet; illus.; origins of units of measure; device to stimu- 
text late arithmetic interest; elem 
CN i tgtnieiee — — — —— — — 
Can | Get the Job? free booklet; 32 pp; illus. uses text, check sheets, examples, pictures; 


(single copy) 


procedures from beginning to end of job- 
getting process; sr. h.s. 


Educational Relations Section 
Dept. of Public Relations 
General Motors 

Detroit, Michigan 





When you write for aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use 





coupon on page 38-T. 
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FEATURE FILMS 





Continued from page 24-T 


the RKO’s release schedule, for science, 
literature, social studies. 


Fund-Raising 


You also can use features to enlarge 
your A-V budget instead of just stretch- 
ing it. Charge admission for fund-rais- 
ing movie evenings. Just a note of 
warning here: not all films can be used 
this way since such projects are some- 
times considered undesirable competi- 
tion by local theater owners. As a result, 
certain producers do not generally allow 
16mm paid admissions. Also, the newest 
films often cannot be so used. In some 
instances, local exhibitors have helped 
to get special permissions. Why not talk 
with your local theater manager if you 
run into such problems? The 16mm fea- 
ture catalogs usually tell you if you can 
charge admission to the films listed. 

Sometimes you may wish merely to 
pick a good entertainment feature for 
fund-raising. There'll be no problem 
here other than clearance, setting up a 
good publicity campaign and running a 
good show. 

However, maybe you want to com- 
bine the two ideas—teaching and fund 
raising. You've picked an educational 


film with a lot of entertainment value. 
You know that students, other teachers 
and many parents will want to see this 
movie. Asking students to pay for some- 
thing they must ‘see to meet their as- 
signments isn’t a good idea. Why not, 
then, issue passes to those students hav- 
ing a film assignment and charge admis- 
sion to everyone else? 


The Sources 


You'll undoubtedly find a number of 
local and nearby feature distributors. 
But here is a list of some who handle 
national 16mm features with a few ex- 
amples of their available titles. The 
addresses given are the head offices, but 
all have regional offices to which your 
requests will be referred. 

Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.—So Dear To My Heart, A Walk 
in the Sun, Schubert, Melody Master, 
Devil and Daniel Webster, Pastor Hall. 

Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill.—As You Like It, Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, Howards of Virginia, 
Pygmalion, Courageous Mr. Penn. 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il].-My Friend Flicka, Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement, Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, Snows of Kilimanjaro, Life of 
Emile Zola. 

Republic Pictures Corp., 630 Ninth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 36—I Dream of Jeannie, 
Dark Command, Specter of the Rose, 





GREEN 





Colored 






now available 


at NO EXTRA COST! 



















Man of Conquest, Macbeth (Qy 
Welles). 

R.K.O. Radio Pictures, Inc., }j I 
Sixth Ave. N. Y. C. 20—Magnitcs 
Ambersons, None But the Lonely Heute Soft 
Boy with Green Hair, China 4, 





































Mother Carey’s Chickens. 4 I 
Screen Gems, Inc., 729 Seventh 4y, ea 
N. Y. C. 19—Song to Remember, |p) wi 


Horizon, Whistle at Eaton Falls, Dei bool 
of a Salesman, Mr. Smith Goes to We ib 
ington. pe 


United World Films, 105 E. 10 - 
St., N. Y. C.-All My Sons, Howe dl {ie 
Seven Gables, Mr. Emmanuel, Chisel sc 
pher Columbus, The Cruel Sea. ae 


Most distributors price their featys tive 
on a sliding scale. Rental rates are & A 
termined by school enrollment. Aly ool 
some offer series rates; if you cont, veat 
for a certain number of features dyry ye 
the vear, rental rates per feature Or 
lower than on a one-booking basis, Ty Sere 
same film may be offered by two in I 
more distributors. This is normal dist ad 
bution practice with some producer, ray 
Mai 
. Em 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 574 Hur 
St., N. Y. C. 19. Contemporary Film ciett 
Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. Inte 4 
national Film Bureau, 57 E. Jacky hi 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Trans-World Film§ pio. 
Room 400, 64 E. Jackson Blvd, Chi of E 
cago 4. e 


For Foreign Films 











ferent reels. 





classification. 


ONLY AUDIOTAPE offers you the time-saving, 
effort saving advantages of color cueing 

and color coding — in a magnetic recording tape 
known the world over for outstanding 
quality and uniformity 


@ Now available on distinctive green and blue plastic base, i 
addition to the standard brown color, Audiotape permits install 
visual identification of recorded selections — on the same or di 


Sections of colored Audiotape, spliced into a single reel, stan! 
out clearly without the need for any identifying leaders. Selectia 
can be cued in this manner with great ease and precision. 
complete reels, recorded on colored tape, are easily identified « 
to content, tape speed, single or dual track or any other desire! 


Audiotape plastic reels, in 7-inch and 5-inch sizes, are av 
available in attractive, jewel-tone colors — red, yellow, greet" 
blue, as well as clear plastic. Here, too, coding and filing by 
colors offer many opportunities for easier identification of your 
tape recordings. And, like colored-base Audiotape, the col 
reels are available at no extra cost. 

Ask for an assortment of colored Audiotape. It will speak fe 
itself —in performance and in cost. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in Hollywood — Chicago 
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News Briefs 


Soft Cover Books 


If you haven't heard about Double- 
days “Anchor” books and Alfred A. 
Knopf's “Vintage books (both in soft 
covers) youre missing one of the best 
hook deals in decades. Both of these 
publishers are currently bringing out 
titles you've probably wanted for your 
personal library for a long while. Un- 
like many of the soft-cover books, the 
Anchor and Vintage volumes are well 
bound, well designed and are attrac- 
tive typographically. 

Among the newer titles of the Anchor 
books (which were introduced about a 
year and a half ago) are the following: 
A Collection of Essays by George 
Orwell, D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and 
Sardinia and Selections from Twilight 
in Italy; Bernard Berenson’s Aesthetics 
and History; Victorian England by 
G. M. Young; Henry James’ What 
Maisie Knew; Hamlet and Oedipus by 
Emest Jones; and The Human Use of 
Human Beings (Cybernetics and So- 
ciety) by Norbert Wiener. 

Anchor titles that have been in print 
for a year include these: David 
Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd; History 
of England (three volumes) by G. M. 


Trevelyan; Malinowski’s Magic, Science 
and Religion; Bergson’s Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion; Stendhal’s The 
Charterhouse of Parma; A. E. Taylor's 
Socrates; Mark Van Doren’s Shake- 
speare, and many others. 

While Anchor’s prices range from 65 
cents to $1.25, Knopf’s Vintage books 
all sell for 95 cents. 

The Vintage series of nine titles, 
which were published only two months 
ago, include the following: The Art of 
Teaching by Gilbert Highet; The 
Stranger (published originally in 
French) by Albert Camus; Death in 
Venice and Seven Other Stories by 
Thomas Mann; A Short History of Music 
by Alfred Einstein; Democracy in 
America (in two volumes) by Alexis de 
Tocqueville; In Search of Theater by 
Eric Bentley; Howards End by E. M. 
Forster; The Immoralist by Andre Gide; 
The American Political Tradition by 
Richard Hofstadter. 


War Over Education 


Since World War II every season has 
been open season for shooting at the 
public schools. Every day targets range 
from textbooks and reading practices to 
poor discipline and neglect of the clas- 
sics. Education’s own minute men have 
recently taken up arms to shoot back 
at their critics. 


33-T 


They are C. Winfield Scott and Prof. 
Clyde M. Hill, both of Yale’s Education 
Department. In Public Education Un- 
der Criticism (Prentice-Hall, $6.35) the 
authors present the verbatim charges 
of Bestor, Hutchins, Chodorov, Flynn, 
Woodring, Lynd, et al. Beside them 
appear the replies of Conant, Meyer, 
Hanna, Hand, Kennan, Skaife, Larsen, 
and McCloskey. 

This book has more than historical 
interest. Do you need “ammunition” in 
your community to answer charges that 
schools don’t teach children to read or 
spell or write; that teachers colleges 
dominate the curriculum; that schools 
are godless and neglect liberal arts; 
that discipline is neglected; and so on? 
You will find in these pages answers 
and evidence by the best authorities. 


Rockets Away 


Boston school children read more 
books than ever this summer, zooming 
along on imaginary rocket ships de- 
signed by Elizabeth Gordon, deputy 
supervisor in charge of children’s work 
at the Boston Public Library. 

Each child enrolled in the Summer 
Reading Club was issued a “space pass- 
port.” The more books he read, the 
farther into outer space his “personal 
rocket ship” was advanced. One girl 
read 88 books, another, 63. 











Government Emprovees Srsurance Companys 


Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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SAVINGS up to 30% ~ 
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fates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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ARTING black hands beating pul- 
sating drum rhythms, flaming red 
poincianas, sparkling blue-green waters, 
an orange-red sun dropping like a fire- 
ball, silvery moonlight dancing on a 
phosphorescent bay—these are the color 
memories my husband and I brought 
back from our Caribbean adventure. 
But we brought back more than color 
slides of tropical scenery from two 
weeks last summer in Jamaica, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, and Puerto 


Margaret E. McDonald is Travel 
Editor for Scholastic Teacher. 


Caribbean 
Adventure 


By MARGARET 


E. McDONALD 


Rico. Our bags bulged with straw 
peasant hats, tortoise shell jewelry, ma- 
hogany salad bowls, primitive native 
paintings, calypso records, bamboozle 
glasses, bamboo planters, and a four- 
foot high voodoo drum. 

Lush Jamaica with its tropical beauty 
and white coral beaches soothed our 
New York nerves. Our first stop was 
the north shore Montego Bay, the 
glamour resort area of this British pos- 
session where relaxation is the order 
of the day. On checking in at Montego 
Beach Hotel, we discovered a delightful 
open-air dining room overlooking the 








Looking for headquarters for your 
trip to Washington or historic Williamsburg? 














and friends ... 


dining room. 


Send for descriptive literature to— 


U. S. ROUTE 301 





White House 


Whether it is for a group of your students as a class project—or for yourself 
we invite you to try our accommodations. 


Conveniently located on Route 301, 3 miles north of Potomac River Bridge, 
we are ideally situated for visits to either point of interest. We have 60 
luxurious rooms with bath, all air-conditioned, with telephone and television. 
4 luxurious lobby greets you as you enter. Adjoining it is a delightful 


We have inaugurated a special teachers’ and students’ plan and offer a com- 
plete all-paid tour package at reduced rates. These tours include the famous 
buildings of Washington (Bureau of Engraving and Printing, United States 
Capitol, Smithsonian Institution, The White House, ete.) and Arlington, Lin- 
coln Memorial, Richmond, Yorktown, Colonial Williamsburg and Jamestown. 


WHITE HOUSE MOTEL 


FAULKNER, MARYLAND 






















UNATIONS 
A lady from Haiti 


Bay. The hotel is fairly new, artistically 
furnished, and well-run. 

Next we traveled east along Ja. 
maica’s coast, and came to Discovery 
Bay where Columbus reputedly first set 
his eyes on these shores. Sprinkled 
around this Ocho Rios area are a num- 
ber of hostelries—Shaw Park, Jamaica 
Inn, Silver Seas, and Tower Isle Hotel. 
The latter is a world in itself, with a 
private beach and a host of other recre- 
ational facilities. 

To reach Kingston, which was our 
first stop after leaving from Tower Isle, 
we crossed Jamaica’s interior. Our 
route led us through three-mile-long 
Fern Gully where the dark narrow road 
is draped on either side by mammoth 
green fern “trees.” Kingston is a mecca 
for shoppers since its new “in-bond, duty 
free” policy encourages bargain hunt- 
ing for French perfumes, silverware, 
English tweeds and cashmeres. 


Oasis in Town 


We found the Myrtle Bank Hotel 
an oasis in humid, bustling Kingston. 
It was so pleasantly cool we decided 
it must have an especially assigned 
trade wind of its own. Myrtle Bank 
is an excellent headquarters for seeing 
the city, the Hope Botanical Gardens, 
native m>rkets, residential areas, and 
other sights. 

If you plan to travel in Jamaica by 
taxi, you’d better think twice or bring 
a full wallet. (We paid $3 for a three 
mile trip.) A practical solution is t 
use Martin’s Tours for sightseeing and 
transportation. Their sightseeing touts 
include all there is to see, and for get 
ting round the island their rates ate 
reasonable. 

From tropical Jamaica we went 
to Haiti, Port-au-Prince, the capital 
city, is another hot and hurried tow? 

(Continued on page 37-T) 
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Travel TIPS 





AST is present at the newly re- 

stored Saugus Ironworks in Saugus, 
Mass. (ten miles north of Boston). This 
“gutdoor museum” was the scene of the 
first successful colonial ironworks, dat- 
ing back to 1646. After six years of re- 
construction at a cost of over a million 
dollars, the restoration is open to the 
public. You and your students can view 
the blast furnace, forge, rolling and slit- 
ting mill, wharf, and a warehouse. 


Bulletins 

New daytime car-ferry service be- 
tween Key West, Florida, and Carde- 
nas, Cuba, is the first step in a proposed 
Caribbean “ferry link.” The Key West 
ferry service, scheduled for a seven- 
hour trip each way, costs $7.50 per pas- 
senger; $29.90 for car and driver, one 
way. Little enough for the convenience 
of having your own car to tour the 
island. In the planning stage are ferry 
services between Cuba-Jamaica-Haiti- 
Dominican Republic-Puerto Rico-St. 
Thomas. Another vision is a car-ferry 
from Cuba to Merida, Yucatan. 

Newly tourist-conscious Egypt re- 
cently opened its first travel office at 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., to offer help 
to prospective visitors. 

Pocket-size guides from TWA are 
handy fare for European visitors. Called 
the “Travel Tips” series (now that’s an 
original title!), there’s one for Spain, 
Switzerland, Britain, Italy, Portugal, 
and France. Each includes useful facts 
on hotels, restaurants, shops, sightsee- 
ing, language, and general information. 
$1 per set from any Trans World Air- 
line office. 

Brussels plans a new major World’s 
Fair (the first since New York’s World 
of Tomorrow exhibition in 1939-40) 
for 1958. . . . United Air Line’s new 
agreement with Continental Trailways 
Bus System enables you to buy both 
bus and air transportation at one ticket 
counter... . Pan American World Air- 
ways new Survey Report on Educa- 
tional Travel just off the press. Watch 


for story on this in December Scholastic 
Teacher. 


Travel Story Awards 


_ Now open for traveling scribes—the 
ith annual Scholastic Teacher Travel 
Story Awards. No entry blanks needed. 
Teachers, administrators, and librarians 
eligible. Simply write a 750-1,000 word 
account of your favorite summer, win- 
ter, or holiday vacation and share your 
Vacation finds. Deadline: February 1, 
1955. Submit entries to: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. C. 86.—Manrcarer E. McDoNnaLp 


Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 





How this skilled backstage crew helps 
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the railroads give a smooth performance 
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The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . . the engineer who 


“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . 


. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 





There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 
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The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 





And these are only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no-ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15. 
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THIS YEAR 


science, lore, 


70 Nicholas St. 





—MAKE IT 


historical 
charming 


hospitable 


OTTAWA 
a 


FOR YOUR CLASS FIELD TRIP 


Ottawa, the beautiful national capital 
of Canada, is not only a government 
centre—it is a city 
tradition and culture. 
It has charm and enterprise. 


rich in history, 


Tour the Parliament Buildings, his- 
toric Public Archives, the National 
Gallery and other famous institutions 
and landmarks. 


To further encourage American teach- 
ers and students to visit our National 
Capital, we have created a special 
booklet giving details about the city, 
suggestions on transportation, hotels 
and motels, clothing for different sea- 
sons, how to make reservations, and 
how to plan for visits to the many 
points of interest. 


Send NOW for your free copy to: 
OTTAWA 


TOURIST & CONVENTION BUREAU 
Ottawa 2, Canada 





Wake your opt 


Canadian Vacation 
au adveutine wt msdou. 


Travel-Living 


Wherever you go in Canada there is smart 
new comfort on Canadian National Railways. 
Hundreds of new passenger cars, 

the most modern type of equipment, 

now bring you the things you’ve wanted 

in train facilities and accommodations 

no matter what your budget. 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RalLways 





Ask about Canada's 10 Top 
Maple Leaf Vacations 


| Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger Dept., 


360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 














START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 
world via TWA—take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s “‘Time Pay Plan’’! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 


new “Time Pay Plan.” 


Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 
Special arrangements for sabbatical-year travelers. See 
these trips in TWA’s film, “Air Adventure to Europe,” 
now available for adult-group presentation free of charge 
(except shipping costs). Mail the coupon now! 


. Fly the fines?... ryviAWA 


fNX 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


CBA: EUROPE APRICA:- ABA 


I am also interested in: 


Sabbatical-Y ear 


John H. Furbay. Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. ST-NO, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 











Travel (] offered in 1955. 
TWA’s “Time Name Position. 
Pay Plan’”” () Addre: 
Film, “Air Adventure City — Zone. 
to Europe’’ (J State___ Phone No 











The Mailbag 


Q.: Where can I obtain information 
on high school assembly programs? 


A.: One of the best books on assem. 
blies is Vitalized Assemblies by N. 7. 
Thompson (Dutton), with hundreds of 
ideas. Ask your principal to let you 
borrow the following issues of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals: Feb, 
1952 issue, “School Assemblies”; Oct, 
1951, “Arranging Those Assembly Pro- 
grams’; Nov., 1946, “The Assembly 
Program in the Secondary School.” 


Q.: Do you know of any publications 
that give information on the suitability 
of Hollywood movies for teen-agers? 


A.: Yes, I use the “Following the 
Films” column in Senior Scholastic as 
a guide. Also, I watch Estimates of 
Current Motion Pictures published fre- 
quently by the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, 28 West 44th Street, 
New York City 36, N.Y. In this list, 
new films are rated by representatives 
of national organizations—PTA, DAR 
and others. Audience classifications in- 
clude: adult, family, young people, ma- 
ture young people, and younger chil- 
dren. 


Q.: I need two general texts or ref- 
erence books, one each on high school 
drama and high school journalism. I'm 
an English teacher with professional 
music background, and feel lost in 
many new situations. 


A.: Look through a copy of Play Pro- 
duction—Theory and Practice by Ber- 
nard Hewitt, J. F. Foster, and Muriel 
C. Wolle (Lippincott, $6.50), a com- 
prehensive guide written especially for 
the inexperienced drama coach. It in- 
cludes every phase of production, from 
choosing the play to applying make-up, 
See also Play Production by Henning 
Nelms (Barnes and Noble, $3.25), a 
practical book with excellent illustra- 
tions of acting techniques and a hand- 
book for the backstage worker. 

Any one of these journalism books 
will be helpful: Journalism and the 
School Publication by F. W. Maguire 
and R. M. Spong (McGraw-Hill 
$3.20); High School Journalism by H. 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe (Macmillan, 
$3.68); Today’s Journalism for Today's 
Schools by J. K. Agnew (L. W. Singer, 
$1.60); Experiences in Journalism by 
J. E. Mulligan (Lyons and Carnahan, 
$2.40). —Hanpy Finch 


Questions on the teaching of English 
and social studies should be addressed 
to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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CARIBBEAN ADVENTURE 


—— 





Continued from page 34-T 


so we moved on to cooler Petionville 
which is a few miles up in the hills. 
New, modern hotels are increasing in 
number here, but try the Hotel Capri 
for informal atmosphere and low rates. 

One of the most popular native 
Haitian sports is spear fishing. Cock 
fights and voodoo ceremonies found in 
the city are “watered down” for tour- 
ists. For the real thing you have to 
travel inland to the hills. The colorful 
Native Iron Market is a maze of fruits, 
nuts, staples, clothing, and bric-a-brac 
of every description. 

For night life we had two choices. 
American stvle—in such modern hotels 
as the Riviera or the Beau Rivage. 
Haitian style—at the open-air Theatre 
de Verdue with folk music and dancing 
to the ever-present drums or at Cabane 
Choucoune in Petionville. Here Haitians 
and tourists alike gather under the 
club’s thatched roof to dance the loose- 
limbed rhumba called the merengue. 

The piéce de résistance of our trip 
to Haiti was our visit to the Citadel, 
the tremendous fortress 3,000 feet up 
on a nameless mountain near Cap 
Haitian. To reach this northern coast 
town, we took a 40-minute flight from 
Port-au-Prince. At daybreak the next 
morning we trotted mules up a six- 
mile winding trail to the Citadel. Na- 
tives passed us on their way to market, 
swaying gracefully under large baskets 
of fruit balanced neatly on their heads. 
All along the way we caught glimpses 
of mud huts, naked children playing, 
and groups of women washing clothes 
in mountain streams. Rest stops gave 
us a chance to try coconut milk right 
out of coconuts “decapitated” with a 
deft blow of a machete. 


We Explore the Citedel 

Two saddle-weary hours later, we 
reached the peak and the famous 
Citadel. We explored the fortress with 
its cannons, and thousands of cannon 
balls lying about. Henri Christophe, 
builder of this refuge designed to pre- 
vent the French from re-taking the 
island (it was never put to the test), lies 
buried within the Citadel. 

A short flight to the other side of 
Hispaniola took us to Ciudad Trujillo, 
capital of the Dominican Republic, The 
contrast between the two sides of the 
island is striking. Modern buildings, 
good highways, and clean _ streets 
throughout the city impressed us. The 
three-million-dollar Hotel Jaragua has 
‘very conceivable comfort and service. 

Call this Christopher Columbus’ 
‘own if you like, for the guides tell you 
€ is buried in the great cathedral 


ere. (But there are other towns in 
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Hotel Jaragua, Dominican Republic 


other countries where guides tell the 
same story.) 

We found taxi rates in the Dominican 
Republic more reasonable than in Ja- 
maica. This is one place where you'll 
find organized tour rates more expen- 
sive than what you can do on your own. 

Our last stop was Puerto Rico, most 
“Americanized” of the islands. The 
Spanish influence permeates Old San 
Juan with its old forts and cathedrals 
but the new part of the city is filled 
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with modern hotels, such as the Con- 
dado Beach. 

Renting a car in Puerto Rico is not 
only feasible but advisable. Low rental 
rates and efficient service from Couture 
Car Rentals make this an ideal way 
to see the island. With your rented car 
you can easily go beyond the city 
limits and see such spots as the Tropical 
Rain Forest (El Yunque) high in the 
mountains. Ferns, trees, and flowering 
orchids grow in profusion here, with 
waterfalls hurtling down at nearly 
every turn in the road. Don’t miss 
Liquillo Beach, an ideal picnic and 
swimming spot nestled at the foot of 
this forest. 

Air Fare 

Pan American World Airways “Island 
Hopping” excursion fare lands you on 
these Caribbean isles for about $240 
(including tax) round trip per person. 
In two weeks you'll see enough to make 
you want to go back for a longer stay. 
We intend to. And when we do, we 
plan to return the stowaway beetles we 
found in our voodoo drum. ¢ 





Excellent references for Caribbean travelers are 
the new edition of Pan American Airways world 
travel guide, New Horizons ($1, Simon and Schus- 
ter) and The Standard Guide to Mexico and the 
Caribbean, by Lawrence and Sylvia Martin ($4.95, 
Funk & Wagnalls). 















































































NEW FILMS 


Psychology for Living 


4 films — Facing Reality. Habit 
Patterns. Successful Scholarship. 
Toward Emotional Maturity. 


Health—5 films in prep. 


McGRAW-HILL 


TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36 











Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


\ On how Yok ils the 
) MALPIN wars. 


World-famous McALPIN|Hotel 
is the center of everything 
worthwhile in New York. 
Convenient to shopping, 
business and theatres. 
Utmost in comfort 
and service. 

1500 Rooms 
with bath- radio 

from $4.50 


A TISCH HOTEL 


PMALPIN 


7 ca HOTEL 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST.. NEW YORK 7 








MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 

lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 

receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
“i. T 


ice send direct to advertisers, ti 
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Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


—1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 19-T 
Free tour folder 
_2. ASSN. AMERICAN RAILROADS, p. 35-T 
Booklet Train and Engine Books for 
Children 
—3. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, P. 5-T 
Free booklet Genie Story ; list of 
teaching aids ___ 
—4. BOOK-RECORDS, INC., p. 19-T 
Free descriptive and display material 
___5. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, 
a o 
Free catalogue 
_—6. DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., p. 16-T 
Free catalogue of Jr. Books 
—7. DRIVE HYRE, p. 37-T 
Free illustrated brochure 
_8. E. P. DUTTON & CO., p. 13-T 
Free catalogue of junior books 
——9. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 30-T 
Reprints of student ad 
_..10. GOV'T EMPLOYEES INS. CO., p. 33-T 
Free booklet on auto insurance 
—_—11. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., p. 14-T 
Free catalogue of junior books 
..12. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., p. 12-T 
Free junior books catalogue 
_.13. MACRAE SMITH CO., p. 16-T 
Free catalogue 
_..14. MAGNECORD, 
Free information 
_.15. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 30-T 
Free catalogue 


INC., p. 29-T 


Please Print 


Name 


—16. OTTAWA ———” & CONVENTION 
BUREAU, 
Free booklet e ll 
— 17. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, p. 4-T 
Free fall circular 
a * OOF nn ase OBSERVATION 
ROOF, p. 39-T 
Full info. - group tours 
——19. SHANTY BOAT CRUISES, p. 39-T 
Free illustrated booklet 
——20. SOC. FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
p. 23-T 
Catalogue ___; filmstrip booklet __ 
——21. TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, p. 30-T 
Free science film study guides 
——22. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 7-T 
Full info. on how to start a TAB Club 
——23. TWA, p. 36-T 
Info. on sabbatical leave travel__; 
time payment plan for travel ___ 
—_24. UNITED WORLD FILMS, p. 28-T 
Free preview, prior to purchase, of 7 films 
listed 
——25. WHITE HOUSE MOTEL, p. 34-T 
Free descriptive literature 
——26. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 17-T 
Free illustrated catalogue 
——TRANSMARINE TOURS, p. 39-T 
Free illustrated folder 
__LAMBERT CO., p. 3-T 
Free Care kit 
——VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 26-T 
Free folder 
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This coupon valid for two months. 


November 3, 1954 








TEACHING ASIA 
Continued from page 2]-7 


specialized periodicals which deal wit, 
Asian problems. Specifically I woul 
recommend the New York Times Sy. 
day edition, and the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There are also the more professional 
“Foreign Policy Bulletins” and “Head. 
line Series” booklets issued by the For. 
eign Policy Association, and Foreign 
Affairs, the authoritative quarterly re. 
view published by the Council on For. 
eign Relations. Any school interested ip 
India, for instance, can subscribe to the 
Hindustan Times or the Hindu, both of 
which publish a weekly edition and 
have offices in New York. Such publica. 
tions present views which are often 
strange and sometimes unpalatable to 
American eyes. Nevertheless they rep. 
resent views typically held by one-sixth 
of the human race. 

(3) Obviously it is difficult to break 
into a going high-school curriculum 
with special courses on Asia. But once 
material is available, it can easily be in. 
troduced illustratively, relevantly, and 
objectively into ordinary history, geog. 
raphy, social science and current affair, 


Invite Student Speakers 

(4) In most states—surely in my own 
Connecticut—there are a plentiful nun- 
ber of Asian students attending unive- 
sities or colleges. Every high school i 
within a reasonable distance of such 
students, most of whom are intelligent, 
articulate, friendly, and eager to speak 
to American groups. A series of such 
talks by students from different Asian 
countries would offer an excellent back- 
ground for group discussions. The 
State Board of Education might provide 
a clearing house for the names and ad- 
dresses of resident Asians available fo 
such high school appearances. 

(5) Correspondence between Amer- 
ican and Asian students can be encour 
aged. Although student newspapers it 
Asia are few, I know of at least one it- 
stance where there was a fruitful er 
change of high school newspapers be 
tween New York and Indian schook. 
High schools can send appropriate 
printed material to Asian schools, and 
ask for similar material in return. 

(6) For those with special interes 
in Asia, summer courses are becomilf 
more and more available. 

I offer these suggestions with the 
certain knowledge that my readers wht 
are intimately involved in the teaching 
profession will think of other and bette 
methods of introducing Asia to 
American classroom. But I am it 
vinced that the history of the next 2 
years will largely be written in As# 
and the importance and timeliness 
this task cannot be overstated.® 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 
Food For Freddy—17 mins., b & w 


opr color—needs of school children; 
Know Your Baby; Why Won't Tommy 
Eat?—all NFBC productions. Available 
from Sterling Educational Films, 205 
= Aad St., N. Y. C.. 17. 

Is It Treason?—first in 1954-55 Film 
Forum. On subscription from American 
Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

School Board in 
How school board operates. 
School Boards Assn., 450 E. 
Chicago 11, Il. 

A Citizen Makes a_ Decision—20 
mins.; Discussion Problems: The Griper 
and The Show-Off; Acts of Courtesy, 
Caring For Your Toys, Chalkboard 
Utilization,—10 to 15 min. each. Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 

On The Spot Series—15 mins. each: 
Curtain Time in Ottawa, Chosen Chil- 
dren, Cancer Clinic, Camera Men, 
Aviation Medicine, Deep Sleep, Doll 
Factory, It’s Raining Soldiers, Judo- 
Jinks, Korea After the War, Laurentian 
Skiing, Magic Men, Mounties’ Crime 
Lab, Movies in the Mill, On Leave in 
Tokyo, Police Club for Boys, Strong 


Action—27 mins. 
National 
Ohio St., 








Plan now to 


NEXT SUMMER! 

Here’s a magnificent opportunity to 
see seven fascinating countries in Eu- 
rope—at a price easily within a teach- 
er’s budget! You'll travel by private 
motorcoach with experienced guides 

. visit England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, France and Italy. 
42 days, from $925. 
Write for free illustrated folder $T-11 now! 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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A novel holiday 
afloat into the 
tropical Everglades country 


One Week Cruises—December 20 thru April—$86 
For illustrated booklet write to 
om. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-S, Ft. ttyer, Fla. 


eet, BETTER READING 


> P mepananee * Lowest Cost « Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
re ading rate calculator. 844" long, 
\%4 lbs. Complete with study man- 
.- ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
> > EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Model 10. 
~ Improves visual speed, accuracy. . . 
ractice items, manual, case . . $7.5! 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. S, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chieage 5 





Man, Traffic Cop, Vancouver's China- | 


town, Zoo in Stanley Park—National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


The Fight: Science Against Cancer— 


21 min. version of Challenge: Science 
Against Cancer. International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Ill. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Chicago 4, | 


Hawaii, U.S.A.—series, 6 strips, color | 


—history and geography. Filmstrip 
House, 15 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Economic Geography of Australia— 
about 40 frs. Australian News & In- 
formation Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 20. 

Community Health Series—6 strips, 
color, junior & senior high; American 
Reptiles and Amphibians—4 _ strips, 
color, “Golden Nature” series, over 212 
species, 157-page illustrated guide; 
Indians of the Southwest—6 strips, 
color, about 35 frs. each. Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 E. 41st-St., N. Y. C. 17. 

Steps in Building a Paragraph—4 
strips, color, about 40 frs. each. 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIl. 

American Parties and _ Politics—60 
frs.; Uneasy Peace in Asia—57 frs.; first 
releases in “Current Affairs” series. 
Office of Educational Activities, The 
New York Times, N. Y. C. 36. 


Our Population—30 frs., color, ele- 


So- | 


mentary. Artisan Productions, P. O. Box 


1827, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Picture Stories for Reading Readi- | 


ness—-7 strips, color; 
imal Friends—6 strips, color. Both for 
primary grades. The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Filmstrip Guide—a completely re- 
vised edition listing 5,882 filmstrips 
from all sources, with data on contents, 
length and availability. Available also 
with Supplement Service through 1957 
to keep your information up to date. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
N.-¥. C, 32 

15 Years of 
Films—attractive, 


Progress 


illustrated 16-page 


The Farmer’s An- | 


at Coronet | 


brochure describing development of | 
this film company, with some data on! 
film plans for the future. Free from | 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 


Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Holiday Filmstrips—20-page booklet | 


listing available strips and slides for 


| 


holidays. Society for Visual Education, | 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, | 


Ill. 


—VERA FALCONER | 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ickehalley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA 
Observation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.40. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 75¢ 
Observation Roof only 40¢ (reg. 75¢) 


Student rates extended to organized groups 
of or more students, ages 12 to 20 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Available Now... 


Color Filmstrips 
of the American 
Geographical Society 


SERIES 1 
. The High Plateaus of Utah 
. The Central Valley of California 
Western Montana 
. Puerto Rico 
Honduras—The Banana Republic 
Agriculture in the Philippines 
The Philippines—Land and People 
Regional Contrasts in Southwest Germany 
The Historical Geography of Southern Italy 
- Mount Carmel and Haifa (Israel) 


SERIES 2 
U.S.A 


SEEN awn 


Cross Country South Carolina to 
California 

The Great Lakes Waterway 

The Minnesota-Wisconsin Dairy Belt 
Manhattan Island 
New England 
Yugoslavia 
Switzerland: Part ! 
Geneva Region 
Switzerland: Part 2 
Engadine 
Switzerland: Part 3. 
and Lake Lucerne 
Rural Landscapes in Great Britain 


The Valais and the Lake 


Lake Lugano and the 


So 2 NSVEwN 


The Bernese Oberland 


= 


- PRICES 
single frame size, 
ea., $50 per series 


Edition A, 


for mounting as 
$60 per series 


double frame size, 


Edition B, 
2” $7.50 ea., 


"2" slides, 


More series are in preparation and will 
be announced in this space. 


Note 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
324 Union St. Hackensack, N. J. 
Diamond 2-0597 











Ay TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


, @ BORROW ‘100°,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | rrcy ncn wires 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for : 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MON 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° $s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 95 
-none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


State Finance LOAN-BY 


MAIL. All mail is sent to y ‘ 
Sl G N AT U ” E Oo N LY in a plain ‘envelope and ‘ine 6 0000 37% 























er P transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 4 
personal property. _ + ee . : ” , A ‘ 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
eo ‘ ‘ short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. ae r ot * . Our fi tad 
inties toate, eau the remake Gb ama tens Gees wae cil approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
untire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only A : e ° . ; 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 


an extra service of special value to teachers = 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE = STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 
LEAT Tor HUME —mmeeees about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
=escue FOR $10000 to $600 os CUT OUT AND MAIL TODA | eee: 


To State Finance Company, Dept. Z-151 The following are all the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying ‘ : 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | $s 
or cost whatsoever a ‘. 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your a $ F an + ? Ohne. 1 sacecesssnecl lana tale 
(include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..____ FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information F 
Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files : 
es per month _.... you receive salary 
Name of Relative Le 


Name and address J 
of school you teach.................... 2 ocee ene connamnen ~ Tp 
; 2 2 Street........ ‘ SS een oe. cccecsccensces OOCUP...cae 
How long with Previous 
present employer... ———-————-—.-—- employment mevnncncencenaccecesecenscus Name of Relative : aston clei sic auanetencaee <n 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment Se 
To whom are payments on a 
auto made? (Name)... a , a 


Street... ee ee ee OS 
Name of Relative - LL | | a 


. Street. _...... . ene ee Bicccec<seceseess” OOSUDs...nttaee 

Bank you deal with (Name) ‘ . Town Sa treet Town State t 

Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ a2 Name of Reiative...........__.__.__......_____.......-.._ (Relationship)... 

What security on bank loan? a . _— . ee. F Street... EL —————— K———_— _ 

List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

- if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

a enepaneenat wacnaee (AGG.) - ae ee 

Pay rent or real estate Sign Full St 
ees Cane Town ee. ae ES ae See ee 


reet 
payment to? (Name) Address.............. 





Purpose of loan . ieapeeicnneane — pelea ccenditiiadegei a es A ee ee 





S , 2 - iM 
Amt. Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan | i Mo. pmts. the unpaid principal and int. | Date..........-.0sf] 








an 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shalt 
Agre om ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. | 


: in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
of interest. (vnpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 


days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loam 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
Payment of prinetpal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 

PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- Soules | — 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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